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MEAT, pourTRy, 
FISH or EGGS 


New Approach to Nutrition TRAINING 


Here is a teacher who is on the 
right track in helping her class meet 
the problem of better nutrition. The 
clever 7-car cardboard cut-out train 
represents the Basic 7 Food Groups 
—translating the children’s daily 
diet needs into an engrossing play 
experience. As they dramatize their 
food problems in an entertaining 
manner, the children are learning 


better eating habits. 

Nutrition projects like these are 
typical in the many hundreds of 
elementary schools where nutrition 
is being emphasized. Through Gen- 
eral Mills ‘“‘Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Education,”’ 
participating teachers are receiving 
materials, ideas and individual guid- 
ance to help them plan nutrition 


and materials. 


Name 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota I 
Please send me complete information about General Mills nutrition education services | 


A-5 


Position 


School 


Address 


City 


State 


I 


study to fit their own curriculum. 

How do you intend to meet the 
pressing need for raising diet stand- 
ards among your group? What plans 
have you made for nutrition training 
this year? If you would like to 
survey your class—to determine 
what they know about foods and 
where their diets ought to show im- 
provement—send this coupon today. 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc. 
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AT EASE or in ¥ctéon, girls are 
pleased with the way they look in 


MOORE GYM SUITS! 


No wonder girls delight in wearing these 
lovely Moore suits! They’re made to flatter, to fit, and 
to last—in many stunning colors and Sanforized fab- 
rics. See them all illustrated in the new 16-page 
booklet, “Better Health with Moore Gym Suits.” 
Write for your copy today. 


E.R. MOORE CO. Gym Dept. 40 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, WEllington 5-3424 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, LOngacre 4-1779 


If your classes are supplied by a local dealer, write us 
giving us dealer’s name. . 


strate » is the popular D49 Tunic with innerbrief. You are cordially invited to visit ov 
display rooms in Chicago and New York where you may see this and other attractive Moore Gym Suits. 
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Relating physical activities to the happiness 
A New OO children have in participating .. . to the en- 


325 PAGES 


ILLUSTRATED 


IN PREPARATION 


joyment, relaxation, and the enrichment of 
their lives. 


Education Through | 
Physical 


Physical Education and Recreation for 
Elementary Grades 


By PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE, Ph.D., Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools; and HELEN FAHEY, 


A.M., Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Public Schools. 


The purpose of this book is to provide comprehensive materials, suggest 
teaching procedures and techniques, and discuss ways of evaluating programs 
of physical education and recreation. Suggestions and plans are submitted 
in non-technical terms in order that. they may be used by classroom teachers, 
recreational leaders, and parents, as well as by specialists. The authors are 
chiefly concerned that every child in all the elementary grades participate 
regularly in daily programs of wholesome, well-selected, and well-directed 


_ activities, and that this book be an adequate guide for such-a program for 


better living. 


Special attention is brought to activities during school hours that contribute 
to the development of the upper portion of the body_and to activities and 
equipment for out-of-school use. 


Use of this book will bring a new and happier experience both to the stu- 
dents and teachers. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


Scientific Publications 


Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


San Francisco 9, California 
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CAPS INSTRUCTORS SUITS 
NOSE CLIPS RACING SUITS 
SWIM FINS KLOGS, WOOD 


EAR DRUM PROTECTORS RING BUOYS 


Tank 


The Best Is The Cheapest 


The number of times a suit gives satis. 


Suits 


factory wear is the true measure of its 


cost. 


For 65 Years . 


Ocean has enjoyed a reputation for qual- 
ity swim suits, and many institutions 
continue to use them because of their 


trouble free experience. 


A Free Trial Sample 


will be sent on request to any organi- 


zation that has not used them. 


Fast Vat Dyed Colors 


COPEN SCARLET 

ROYAL GREEN 
1497 Promt Skict ............................ 28.50 doz. 


TERRY ROBES 

TOWELS 

COMBS 

POOL THERMOMETERS 


KICKA BOARDS 
DIVING BRICKS 
FETCHING PUCKS 
PLAY BALLS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 1 
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Proved — 
The Choice of Champions 


’ Expertly made and pressure-packed for accurate play, 
Pennsylvania tennis balls have been America’s court favorite 
for 26 years. For top performance ... specify tennis balls by 
Pennsylvania this year and... every year. 


Also Footballs, Basketballs, Soft Balls and Badminton Shuttlecocks . . . Golf » Squash 
Hand ¢ Toy * Beach * Playground * Soccer and Volley Balls. 


sing ... three-to-one! That's why. 
CATION 


NO. 237-B BANK with. 
NO. 210-B GOAL and Net 


FREE CATALOG GLADLY SENT. Now is the time to re- 
place worn, out-dated rectangular banks with the new 
all-steel official Porter fan-shaped bank. Formed from 
a single sheet of steel to a flawlessly smooth face with 
a deep-rolled periphery, and scientifically braced for 
permanent, rigid service. 


PORTER NO. 212-WS window span type of backstop is an 
ingenious adaptation used where building truss construction 
will not permit installation of a suspended-and-braced type 
of backstop. 


To be completely satisfactory and safe, basket- 
ball backstops must be planned and designed 
by people with specialized engineering know- 
how. Building conditions vary widely, and every 
backstop installation varies accordingly. 

Porter engineers are equal to any backstop 
problem, no matter how specialized. They can 
draw upon a vast storehouse of knowledge 
gained through several generations of serving 
the nation’s leading schools, universities, clubs 
and stadiums. 

Why don’t you let Porter engineers advise and 
help you, without cost or obligation, of course? 
Usually, stock models from Porter’s complete line 
can meet your exact requirements, and save you 
money. If your building is in the drawing board 
stage, it is wise to talk about backstops now, and 
avoid problems and disappointments later. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF FAN-SHAPED BANKS 


PORTER CAN SUPPLY YOUR EVERY BACKSTOP AND GYM EQUIPMENT NEED aS gid 


Th 
CORPORATION 


OTTAWA, ILLINO! 
WANUFACTURERS oF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortD-Famous JUNGLEGYM™ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. STRUCTURE 
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The Story of 
Menstruation 


@ 10-minute color 


Movie with 
by Walt Disney Predictions 


SPONSORED BY KOTEX* pro 


. 


From THE JOURNAL of the American Medi- 
cal Association — “This excellent film The 
Story of Menstruation is intended for showing 
to groups of adolescent girls to explain the 
physiology of menstruation. This film accom- 
plishes the extraordinary feat of teaching 
something essentially serious while preserving 
an air of good cheer and relieving the. tension 
by unexpected humor. It consists entirely of 
animation, beautifully colored and accom- 
panied by carefully worded commentary. The 
introduction of this film into the schools 
should of course be accompanied by_ the 
teacher’s guide and by the pamphlets ‘Very 
Personally Yours’ for individual distribution.” 


Teachers welcome it—The Story of Menstru- 
ation was filmed to help teachers create a 
normal, healthy attitude in the minds of teen- 
age girls. Teachers have shown it to literally 
hundreds of thousands of students (girls and 
boys) throughout the country. In city after 
city, school systems are registering their ap- 
proval by showing the film to every girl in all 
junior and senior high schools. 

As one teacher: commented, picture 
portrays beautifully and unemotionally a 
phase of a normal girl’s life. It covers in ten 


Get these Training Aids FREE 


Teachers of Teen-Age Girls 
Acclaim This Educational Film 


short minutes far more subject matter than a 
teacher could handle in forty-five minutes, 
even with careful preparation.” 


Students applaud— The reaction of stu- 
dents is deeply gratifying. Girls participate in 
discussion readily — ask questions freely — 
with no trace of embarrassment. Fear and 
superstition are banished in the light of scien- 
tific fact. And common-sense rules for physical 
and mental health take the place of rumors 
and taboos. 


Parents are enthusiastic — ‘I’m glad my 
daughter had the opportunity of sceing this 
film. I wish I could have seen such a film when 
I was a girl’”’ — that has been the reaction of 
hundreds of parents at PTA meetings where 
the film has been shown. 


How to get prints— 16 mm. prints 
are available to schools without charge on a 
short-term loan basis. Just fill out the coupon 
below and you will receive complete informa- 
tion promptly. The demand for prints is heavy, 
but we will try to meet your request so that 
you can fit the picture into your schedule 
at the right time. *T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
AMERICAN CONTESTANTS 
— GYM APPARATU 


As Medart Equipment is the 


choice of experts so you will find 
Medart Gym Equipment, Basket- 
ball Backstops, Basketball Score- 
boards, Telescopic Gym Seats, 
Acromat-Trampolin, Steel Lockers 
and Steel Lockerobes, in America’s 


leading schools, universities and 


athletic clubs. 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 
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FRED MEDART TS, ING. 
“ SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI ; 


1917-1949 


Pleated Suit With Sensational 


Detachable Inner Brie 


At Long Last—‘‘Brief-Ons’’ the only patented 
able inner-brief . . . does away with the complex 
lems of washing and ironing. 


Tall or short — This new detachable inner-brief, 
ventilated sides, is easily adjustable. Made with 
and action back; action pleats in sleeves and ¢ 
zipper front, 4 roomy pleats in front and back. 


Style Description 
972 (Pictured) Gym-Teen One Piece Suit 
672 (Not Pictured) Collegian Dress 


With 
Save 
PLEATED SUIT WITH 
INNER-LEG BLOOMER 


At Only $2.75 ea. 
No. 972 ; STYLE 684—GYM-OTTE (Not Pictured) 
Flattering tailored one-piece suit, concealed zipper fror, 
GYM-TEEN paths patented inner-leg bloomer, elastic insert in back of 
ONE PIECE SUIT = = | belt;with Yoke and Action back, four pleats at front of shots 
With Patented Detachable Inner and tucks at waist. 
“Brief-Ons” 


COLOR: Skipper Blue, Green, White, ‘Maroon, Gray, Gold, Sea Foam. Sanforized Shrunk. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOG AT ONCE 
GYM DRESSES, ‘SHORTS, SHIRTS, ROMPER SUITS, MAJOR UNIFORMS, epee, LEOTARDS, BLAZERS, CHEER LEADER SKIRTS, & OTHE 


MUS. Patents. 2,279,125 and 2,441,274 
me < No. ‘2,308,929 and Patent Pending . . . TRADEMARK 


SPORTWEAR CO. 


19 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Iry Visualizing a Student 
Health Program With 


Use this visual approach to basic health problems and see how quickly your 
students will respond. Clearer initial comprehension, longer overall retention of 
important health facts, and a livelier student interest are some of the immediate 
benefits you can expect from these new teaching materials. 


Five sound 
closely correlated 
usefulness of this 


classroom presentation. This is how the films perform a three-way teaching function: 


1. 


2. By a careful narrative explanation of the nature 
of these habits and attitudes to be acquired 
3. By animation sequences which clearly demonstrate 
body structures and functions, and so provide a 
factual basis for acceptance of the habits 
Titles of the Motion Pictures 
1. Body Care and Grooming 4. Human Reproduction 
2. The Nose, Throat, and Ears 5. Emotional Health 


| 
McGRAW-HILL 


motion pictures and five silent follow-up filmstrips have been 
with Dr. Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful Living, to extend the 
popular text on still another level of instruction—that of visual 


By dramatizing the desirability of certain physi- 
cal and mental health habits 


Please send me Booklet HE on McGraw-Hill Text- 
* Films on Health Education 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Text-Film Department 

330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Modern Methods of Physical Education 
in These Practical Books 


Williams’ Principles of Physical Education 


New (Sth) Edition—This ever-reliable and popular 
text stresses the values of physical education in normal 
social life and the very definite need for physical fitness 
at all times. It gives you a complete coverage of the 
physical education field from its ancient sources to 


the modern standards of today. This New (Sth) Edi- 
tion gives a full coverage of statistics on “physically 
unfit” rejections during the last war. The section on 
learning has been completely rewritten to analyse the 
effects of environment, etc. on physical education, 


By JES°E FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D., Sc. D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University. 377 pages, 514” x 714”, illus, $3.50 


Sehon et al on Physical 
Education Methods 
For Elementary Schools 


New!—A_ thoroughly workable text that provides 
sound programs of directed exercise for all classes 
from kindergarten through the eighth grade. The 
chapter on games of high organization is considered 
the most effective presentation ever written of the 
proper methods of preparing younger children for the 
team games they will engage in on the high school 
and college levels. 

By ELIZABETH L. SEHON, Associate Professor; MARIAN H. 


ANDERSON, Instructor; WINIFRED W. HODGINS, Associate Pro- 
fessor; and GLADYS R. VAN FOSSEN, Associate Professor, De- 


partment of Physical Education, University of California, Santa ~ 


Barbara College. 485 pages, illustrated. $3.75 


West Washington Square 
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Daniels, Williams 
and Worthingham 
on Muscle Testing 


This unusual book will prove itself most valuable to 
today’s physical education student. Not only does it 
describe in detail the techniques of manual muscie 
examination, but it tells how to determine accurately 
the degree of weakness resulting from disease, injury 
or disuse. The 349 how-to-do-it illustrations clearly 
show methods of muscle measurement. 


By LUCILLE DANIELS, M.A., Director and Associate Professor of 
Physical Therapy, Stanford University; MARIAN WILLIAMS, M.A, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Therapy, Stanford University; 
and CATHERINE WORTHINGHAM, M.A., Director of Professional 
Education, The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 
189 pages, 8” x 10%”, with 349 illustrations $3.00 


Saunders Company 


Philadelphia 5 
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Report the Membership 


by the 


PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND EDITOR 
HEALTH CONSULTANT 


of the 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


|. REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, 1947-48 


By Vaughn S. Blanchard 


NY individual elected to the presidency of our 

Association assumes office with deep humility. 
He goes out of office with deeper humility and with 
some feeling of ineffectuality. These feelings spring 
from a more complete recognition, gained during the 
year, of the potential greatness ot this -\ssociation 
and one’s inability to develop such potentiality to any 
considerable extent. The reason for this is relatively 
simple but nevertheless frustrating. We have grown to 
such proportions not only numerically but in the 
ramifications of our responsibilities and relationships 
that the initiation of new activities becomes submerged 
in the necessary details of the president’s office. 

Such details could be reported to you’ statistically 
to prove the point. I shall do this only in the area of 
national committee organization and in the area of 
relationships with allied groups. Twenty-seven com- 
mittees were active during last year necessitating 
the appointments and acceptances of 185 members 
properly distributed geographically, representative of 
varying interests in the Association, and somewhat 
equally divided as to sex. Furthermore, attempts were 
made by the president to keep advised as to the 
progress being made by such committees. The iim- 
portance of committee activities during the year can- 
not be overestimated. It is through them that con- 
tinuity of effort in Association affairs is secured. 

Besides this, some sixty-five requests for represen- 
tation in one way or another with allied groups over 
and beyond routine relationships were received during 
the year. Many of these necessitated action by the 
president. Such representation reemphasizes the im- 
portant place the Association has assumed and also 
indicates that it is a going concern throughout the 
entire year. 

It should also be recognized that as our national 
convention has grown in size, so has the number of 
details connected with its planning increased. 

These matters, combined with the fact that among 
nearly 18,000 members there are likely to be some 
who are temperamental and look to the president as 
the natural recipient of their real or fancied com- 
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plaints, result in an inability sometimes to see the 
woods on account of the trees. 

There is a solution to this whole problem of free- 
ing the president for more constructive thinking and 
action. It can be accomplished through two mediums, 
one, the addition of personnel in the office of the 
executive secretary; and two, more decentralization 
with delegation of more authority to divisional vice 
presidents, section chairmen, and committee chair- 
men. These are, however, recommendations requiring 
action by the Board of Directors. This report to you 
entails a report upon significant planning and ac- 
complishments. The. most: important of these have 
included the following. 

Membership.—Since increased membership is the 
key to the solution of our financial! problems and since 
their solution will automatically solve many others, 
the organization of the naiional membership com- 
mittee is significant. Each district through its presi- 
dent and each. state through its president nominated 
individuals to serve on a general committee under 
the chairmanship of the executive secretary. Mem- 
bers of the committee will serve on a rotating basis 
which will give greater continuity to the work and 
should result in securing a larger membership. 

Associate Editors—For a good many years the 
Association has had contributing editors for the Jour- 
nal and associate editors for the Research Quarterly. 
No consistent plan, however, has been followed in the 
past in making their appointments or in determining 
their term of office. A reorganization was effected 
last year providing for specific methods of appoint- 
ment and rotating terms of office. This, we hope, will 
lend new life to both publications through adding 
new people vearly as associate editors of each of 
the two publications. 

Professional Education Workshop.—Plans were con- 
summated, in cooperation with some other national 
groups interested in the same problem, for a con- 
ference or workshop on the professional training 
of teachers in our field. The Athletic Institute sub- 
sidized this two-week conference last May in Jack- 
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At the Kansas City 


left to right: Dr. Cari L. Nordly, president-elect; Miss Ruth Evans, president; Mr. Vaughn S. B 


convention from lanchard, 
past president. The Association exhibit, completed just before the Kansas City meeting. may be seen in the background. It is available for 
us: to a I mited extent. Further :nformation may be obtained from the Washington office. 


son’s Mill, West Virginia. It should have far-reaching 
influence on this very serious problem of professional 
education. 


R. Tait McKenzie Memortal—Several years ago. 


plans were made for the establishment of a memorial 
for R. Tait McKenzie. The untiring work of several! 
of our members brought those plans to fruition last 
year with the presentation of the “Column of Youth” 
to the National Education Association for placement 
in the headquarters building in Washington. The 
accomplishment of this work is significant both in 
that it has done honor to a great leader of our pro- 
fession and is also tangible evidence of our apprecia- 
tion to the National Education Association for the 
splendid support it has given our department during 
the last twelve years. 

Increased Membership Dues.—A_ year ago last 
spring a unanimous agreement was reached that dues 
should be raised. Some of us were a bit fearful that 
these increases would cause adverse criticism on the 
part of some of our membership. There was a mini- 
mum of such criticism, and when it arose our ex- 
ecutive secretary handled it skillfully through patient 
and painstaking explanation. In general, the increased 
dues have been accepted graciously by our member- 
ship and very gratefully by our headquarters office. 

Convention Planning—yYour convention planning 
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committee sought conscientiously to plan last year’s 
convention to meet the wishes of the majority. Gen- 
eral sessions were planned around four broad sug- 
gested areas and more time was allowed for section 
meetings. The committee felt that, in order to preserve 
some continuity from one annual meeting to the 
next, symposiums should be conducted in the three 
divisions using as a basis some of the recommenda- 
tions which came out of the 1947 workshops. To this 
end, salient points were drawn out of the workshop 
proceedings for consideration by the vice presidents. 


Philosophy—One of the recommendations coming - 


out of the workshops held in Seattle in 1947 was that 
a philosophy of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation be developed. Such a statement should clarify 
the fields of operation and the methods of serving 
mankind which are common to these areas. This mat- 
ter was given serious thought and an outline for 
such a philosophy was drawn up. Its complete de- 
velopment in as democratic a manner as_ possible 
is in process, 

Finally, I wish to express to all members of the 
Association my deep-felt appreciation for the privi- 
lege of working with you during the year of service 


to our Association. There was ample evidence of: 


your individual and collective support. Without it, a 
(Continued on Page 577) 
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ll. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


By Ben W. Miller 


O attempt is made in this report to cover all spe- 

cific phases of our program, but there has been 
an attempt to avoid repetition of materials found in 
the Report of the Board of Directors to the Represen- 
tative Assembly, the President’s Report, the Report of 
the Treasurer, the Membership Report, Report of the 
Editor, Report of the Health Education Consultant, 
and official reports and news items appearing in the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education. 

It is not the function of any officer or employed staff 
members of the AAHPER to state unreservedly that 
the Association deserves the loyal and complete support 
of the profession. However, they can logically point out 
several facts and reserve the right of personal judgment 
for the individual. 

In determining faith in our future we should ask 
ourselves some pertinent questions. 

Is the AAHPER the national professional organiza- 
tion which speaks through representative opinion and 
with a reasonable measure of competence on health, 
physical education, and recreation problems especially 
in the schools and colleges of America? 

Is it gaining the respect of laymen, legislators, tax- 
payers, general educators, and leaders in other areas 
of education ? 

Does it have a sane, open-minded, yet aggressive 
approach to the problems facing the profession? 

Does its record of achievement stimulate the pride, 


confidence, and faith of its members? 


Have some of the gains made for the health, physical 
education, and recreation of children and the welfare 
of their teachers come largely through continuous con- 
structive efforts of the Association working in coopera- 
tion with its affiliated units? 

Have other groups recognized its leadership as hon- 
est and intelligent as evidenced by demonstrated sup- 
port of its program? 

Can professional workers serve their own interests 
as well as the interests of children and youth by giving 
their loyal support to the organized profession ? 

Is the best method to achieve the goals of the pro- 
fession through the combined efforts of thousands of 
leaders ? 

Is this not the time in the history of the profession 
when a program of action made possible by adequate 
financial support is so opportune and essential ? 

Can the efforts be made effective through an ex- 
panded program of such objectives as a stepped-up 
legislative program, increased consultative services, in- 
auguration of systematic research services, seizure of 
all of the many opportunities for cooperating with oth- 
er groups, development of an official statement of 
philosophy including clarification of terminology to 
guide the profession, intensified public and professional 


— 


Dr. Miller is now executive vice president of American Youth 
Hostels, Inc. 
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relations program, and concentrated and democratic 
attack on such crucial problems as organization leader- 
ship, integration of efforts between the public schools 
and institutions of higher education, and extension of 
elementary school and rural programs? 

Despite the inspiring evidence of interest and activity 
on a nationwide scale there is still a great lag between 
convictions of leaders and the follow-up interest of 
local groups and citizens to the measures proposed for 
a solution of our problems. 

When we reflect on those things that have been ac- 
complished and the many needs that still need to be 
met before we can begin to achieve the real goals of 
our profession one has the impression that we are but 
standing on the step to a great future, the significance 
of which even we have not adequately realized. 


If we have moments of despair in which we wonder 
if we are big enough to achieve our goals it is only 
because of a fear complex that comes from too great 
reliance upon others to solve our own problems. 

We need to dispel two major fallacies. Our year- 
round activities and our opportunities for further serv- 
ice far transcend in importance the annual convention 
held each spring. There are too many members who 
evaluate our success or failure each year in terms of 
their reaction to this significant but only one aspect of 
a much broader program. These people are unin- 
formed. We need among other things more field serv- 
ices to counteract this incorrect impression. Members 
have an important obligation in carrying to their con- 
stituents in every local area a full and factual report of 
the widespread nature of the year-round program of 
the Association. 

Other members fail td differentiate between a mem- 
bership which entitles them to receive as one service 
certain professional literature, and a subscription often 
taken to non-professional magazines for which only 
printed materials are expected in return for the price 
paid. The Association does not sell subscriptions to 
individuals. It is involved in memberships. We need 
to dispel the common fallacy that receiving profession- 
al literature is the only basis for identifying oneself as 
a member of his professional organization. Unless we 
do this we-are no more than a commercial group selling 
printed pages for a fair profit. From a purely economic 
point of view ‘we would be short-changing our mem- 
bers in investing any money in other professional ac- 
tivities. 

One proposal for improvement in this respect is 
that each local, state, and district group and the na- 
tional group formulate rather specific programs of or- 
ganized action with goals for 1, 3, 5, and 10-year pe- 
riods. Such a plan would extend our vision, focus 
efforts on problems demanding long-range attack, in- 
sure better coordination of professional activities, give 
more continuity to our efforts and give an overall 
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The new Boar’ of Directors. From left to right, Mr. Thomas E. McDonough, Southern District; Dr. Carl L. Nordly, president-elect; Ben 
W. Miller, formerly executive secretary; Dr. Leon Kranz, Midwest District; Mr. George Ayars (standing), Eastern District; Miss Ruth Evans, 
presient; Mr. Cla.r V. Langton (standing), Northwest District; Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, past president; Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, Central District; 
Mr. Verne Landreth, vice pres.dent, recreation; Mr. W. K. Streit, vice president, physical educat.on; Mrs. Alice Bronson, Southwest District. Dr. 
C. C. Wilson, vice president, health education, was not able to be prezent at the time the photograph was taken. 


viewpoint of the real functions of organized groups. Limitations of time and energy and frequent con- 

The profession is deeply indebted to President V. flicts prevent acceptance of many invitations for field 
S. Blanchard for the persistent effort, high courage, work. This problem must be faced squarely and frankly 
sound vision, and great energy which has characterized and the sooner the better since the membership expects 
his term of office. His service, ably facing the challenge and is entitled to field services. Even the entire time 
and responsibility of an eventful year, will undoubtedly —_ of one person will not suffice nor be efficient. The prep- 
mark an era in the Association’s history. aration required and the wide range of types of 

The enthusiasm and response of hundreds of in- services is more than one person can handle. Special- 
dividuals has been inspiring. The Association is grate- ization in field services is necessary to meet the ex- 
ful to all of these and to the Board of Directors; com- _ pectations of those requesting the services. There would 


mittee members; section officers; the Editor and the be no way to predict the quantity of requests if quantity 
secretarial staff; local, state, and district association and quality of consultants were available. However, it is 


officers; and representatives of affiliated organizations. safe to assume that the field services would and could 
With ever-increasing numbers of loyal and faithful be the most popular and most effective service ren 
workers giving unstintingly of their time, ability, and = dered. Under present conditions the Associatian is 
energy, the organized profession has reason to “have merely paying lip service to the ideal. 
faith in the future and to lift its head even higher and Field trips have been made for participation in pro 
to answer an emphatic, “Yes,” to the previously stated grams, committee meetings, consultant service, and 
questions. representation of the Association. About one-fourth of 
Field Work—In summary, field work outside of the time of the Executive Secretary not counting the 
Washington involved travel in twenty-one _ states. admittedly incomplete preparation has been devoted to 
Ninety-four days were spent away from Washington this type of work. 
compared to .119 days the previous year. Travel Representation of the Association for Work As- 
amounted to approximately 25,600 miles compared to — signments.—.As_ stated in last year’s report emphasis 
24,700 miles the previous year. A courtésy hotel card has been placed during the past several years on meet: 
used on many occasions helped make it possible to ing with individuals, attending and working at meet 
keep hotel costs at a minimum. Expenses for about one- ings of committees and conferences of many kinds, 
third of the mileage came from sources outside the suggesting projects, etc. Emphasis has been given f0, 
Association. Budgetary allocation for travel amounted those opportunities which have seemed. necessary fot 
to $700. Counting reimbursements the net travel ex- fruitful cooperation with other organizations and ager 
penses to the Association approximated the allocation. cies. In some cases these opportunities present them 
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selves. In others much contact is necessary, 
More and more the opportunities of participating in 
responsibilities are expanding. The requirements 
are exacting and time consuming. Adequate preliminary 
ration, concentration and alertness during ses- 
sions, and efficient follow-up are essential if the best 
results are to be secured. The types of responsibilities 

so many and varied that it is difficult if not im- 

ible to exercise the broad outlook and necessary 

‘doment. In fact, the requirements are more than the 
executive secretary is capable of rendering or than time 

its if he were capable. It is impossible for him to 
know present conditions and trends in all these areas. 

Certainly, he admits his inadequacies under a normal 
number of assignments but his services are more than 
inadequate when spread so thin by necessity over so 
many areas. 

Some of these duties are temporary; some last for 
only one year; some carry over from one year to the 
next. It is the latter that tend to pyramid. When new 
ones are added each year, it can be seen that the posi- 
tion could consist of only these types of duties if they 
were done properly. In addition there are many duties 
involved in the work of Association committees, such 
as Legislation, Finance, Necrology, and Membership. 

It is recommended that all assignments on the offi- 
cial list be reviewed again carefully and that further 
application of the sound principle of spread of respon- 
sibility be made. This recommendation is not made in 
self-defense but for the welfare of the program of 
contacts for the Association. 

National Study—The NEA Research Division has 
initiated plans for a national survey of selected prob- 
lems in health, physical education, and recreation, the 
results of which will be published in one of the official 
NEA Research Bulletins. 

Rural Program.—The Department of Rural Edu- 
cation of the NEA will bind the two special brochures 
devoted to health, physical education, and recreation in 
small rural communities for its 1948-49 yearbook. 
These two brochures, to be made available in early 
fall in single or bound volumes, were the products of 
a joint committee of the AAHPER and the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the NEA. 

Membership—On June 1, 1948, the total member- 
ship count was 17,851. The count by September 1 was 
approaching 19,000. Twenty-two thousand copjes of 
the Journal are being printed now with the anticipation 
_ this number will be needed by the end of Novem- 

Olympic Association—The Association has been 
granted representation on the Executive Committee of 
the U. S. Olympic Association. This action was ap- 
proved at the meeting of the USOA held in New York 
City on April 17, 1948. 

A year ago the AAHPER was approved as a member 
of the USOA and Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan, immediate past president 
of the AAHPER and a former Olympic participant, 
represented the Association on the Olympic Committee. 

Revised Health Education—tThe revision of Health 
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Education for which the NEA and AMA each contrib- 
uted $5,000 is now in the hands of the NEA printer 
and will be available about October 15 from the NEA 
for approximately $3.00. 

Health Education and the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession.—A significant victory for the 
profession was the official placement of health educa- 
tion as one of the five topics on the agenda for the 
third annual meeting of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession held in London this past summer. 


Through Dr. William G. Carr of the NEA, Secre- 
tary General of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, the AAHPER was invited to submit a 
statement of principles which can serve as a guide for 
better worldwide programs. This statement was pre- 
pared by Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Vice President of 
the Health Education Division, who is to be com- 
mended for his efforts on this significant contribution. 


Elementary School Principals’ Yearbook, 1950.— 
The National Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals has dedicated its 1950 yearbook to the topic of 
health defined in inclusive terms and requested a rec- 
ommendation for a chairman from the Association. 
The latter is Miss Julia McCarthy, principal, Herman 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Financial Report.—The total accountability (balance 
and cash receipts) as of June 1, 1948, was $114,744.69. 
Total income was $89,778.45 and total expenses 
$90,968.72. The difference in receipts and expenditures 
is due to approval during the year by the Board of 
Directors for expenditures from the accumulation in 
the General Fund for the following items: $1,250 for 
Board of Directors’ meeting and the extra cost of pub- 
lishing the 1947 Membership Directory. In addition 
the AAHPER share of the Kansas City convention 
profits (approximately $2;000) was not received as 
income for the fiscal year because the financial report 
was submitted after May 31, 1948, and will thus be 
included in income for 1948-49. Otherwise the income 
would have exceeded expenditures by approximate- 
ly $4,500. Membership fees which greatly influence 
the amount of income from advertising, reprints, sale 
of special publications, magazines, and even conven- 
tions account directly for about seventy percent of the 
total income and are approximately three times greater 
than five years ago. 

Other Significant Association Activities—Among 
the projects.and activities to which the Association has 
devoted attention during the early spring and summer 
months of 1948 are the following: completed plans for 
intensified participation for the fourth consecutive year 
in American Education Week; officially represented 
and actively participated in the National Health As- 
sembly held May 1-4 in Washington, D. C.; partici- 
pated in further clarification of a statement of princi- 
ples for judging the probable effect of federal leg- 
islation for extended school physical and health educa- 
tion ; participated in the National Conference on Family 
Life held in Washington, D. C., on May 5-8; assisted 
in an informal conference of national and state leaders 

(Continued on Page 568) 
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Ill. REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND EDITOR 


By Mary Wibel 


- is somewhat difficult to anticipate the sort of report 
the average member would expect from the editor 
of the Journal and Quarterly. An attempt has been 
made, however, to present the type of information 
about which the Editor receives inquiries from time 
to time. In addition other material taken from the 
editor’s report to the Board of Directors and about 
which it was felt the membership would be interested 
to hear has been included. 


The Journal 

Analysis of Published Material—As a result of 
a brief study of 8 issues of the Journal, June, 1947, 
through March, 1948, the Editor would like to present 
the following data: 

The total number of pages was 632 of. which 163-34 
were devoted to advertising, or a fraction over 25 
percent of the total. In these 8 issues there were 63 reg- 
ular articles published, amounting to 134 pages, which 
may be roughly classified as follows: dance—6, health 
education—15, physical education—28, recreation—5, 
miscellaneous—9. Out of the 632 pages there was a 
total of 111 pages of news of which 24-% pages were 
devoted to the National Association. In addition to 
the regular articles 25 pages to date were devoted 
to convention programs or the equivalent of 8 articles. 
Out of the total of 632 pages 88 were devoted to the 
membership directory in the September issue. The 
articles, advertising, news, programs, and directory 
account for 518-34 pages, and the remaining 113-% 
cover the editorials, “How We Do It,” “Did You 
Know That,” reading section, table of contents, and 
some special features. 

Specific Accomplishments.—With the publication in 
the December, 1947, issue of the article on the 
NCAA, the series on affiliated organizations was con- 
cluded. This series began in January, 1945, and an 
attempt was made to schedule an article in each con- 
secutive issue after that date though it was not al- 
ways possible to meet deadlines which had been origi- 
nally assigned. 

Another attempt was made to reduce the amount 
of news submitted from each district following up 
the editor’s report of last year and at present all 
districts are operating on a basis of a typewritten 
page per state per issue with adjustments being made 
in some instances. One of the sections, the Dance 
Section, is concentrating on publishing news from 
one district each month. 

A new feature, approved by the Editorial Commit- 
tee, and entitled “From the Readers” was introduced 
in the March issue. 

A new series of articles on physical education in 
foreign: countries, suggested by the Editorial Com- 
mittee last year, began in the April issue. This series 
will necessarily extend over a long period of time 
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for obvious reasons. 

The second edition of the entire membership |j 
was not published separately this time but as a + > 
lar issue of the Journal in September. In addition t 
the listing there were included features such as “ 
“Sample State Law,” “Recommendations from th 
Seattle Convention,” and “Cardinal Athletic Prin 
ciples” upon which favorable comments were received 
Members were enthusiastic about the publication af 
this type of material which should probably be kept 
in mind in connection with future directories, 

The amount of advertising has continued to Increase 
and the March issue showed the largest amount to 
date for any one issue, 30-%4 pages out of a total of 
88 or a fraction over % of the issue. 


The Research Quarterly 

Analysis of Published Material—tIn the isgyes 
of the Quarterly, May, 1947, to March, 1948, there 
was a total of 23 articles published. That there js 
still a scarcity of publishable material for the Quarter. 
ly is shown by the fact that out of a total of 55 
articles submitted for publication during the calendar 
year, 1947, only 24 were recommended for publica- 
tion and all but one or two of these had to be revised 
before being published. The remaining 31 were re. 
jected or recommended only after very extensive revi- 
sion which the authors did not care to undertake. 

Generally speaking, the Quarterly is about the same 
size as last year. It has not lost ground but neither 
does it seem to have gained any. Some months ago 
a mimeographed message requesting heads of de- 
partments to keep the Quarterly in mind when as- 
sisting students with theses was sent out with other 
literature in a large mailing to teacher-education in- 
stitutions. In addition to this requests for material are 
made in the Journal from time to time. 


Current Problems 

From time to time requests have come from various 
sections to be represented in the news section in ad- 
dition to those now appearing in the Journal. This mat- 
ter was discussed at the Kansas City convention and 
it was felt that a section should not be represented 
unless it is well organized and could give some as- 
surance of maintaining a regular news service. At the 
present time only the NSWA and the Dance Section 
meet these requirements. 

Last year two districts, the Northwest and the 
Southwest, did not get their programs in an issue of 
the Journal in advance of their .conventions with the 
result that the program information reached the dis- 
trict members too late to be of value. In the past we 
have followed the policy of publishing not more than 
2 or 3 convention programs in one issue in order 


to allow room for some regular articles. This problem ° 


was taken up at the Kansas City convention and it 
(Continued on Page 577) 
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IV. REPORT OF THE HEALTH CONSULTANT 


By Bess Exton 


Procedures and Accomplishments for the Year 


Health Education Division.—Under the guidance of 
Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, vice president of the Health 
Education Division, the series of statements by the 
several sections of the division have been edited and 
are now being published in our Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. These outlines of guidance 
for the administrators of the secondary schools grew 
out of the workshops held at the St. Louis and Seattle 
Conventions. 

Cooperation with Other Agencies—As secretary of 
the National Conference on Cooperation in Health 
Education, arrangements were made and carried 
out for the two conferences held on April 12 and 13 
and on December 12, 1947, in Washington. 

Your consultant completed a five-year term as a 
member of the Committee on Home Economics in 
Health Education of the American Home Economics 
Association. Studies of many different aspects of the 
school lunch by areas were carried on. 

In serving as council member of the Public Health 
Education Section of the American Public Health 
Association she prepared a membership brochure in 
addition to carrying out the usual activities. 

Cooperative relationships with the departments and 
divisions of the NEA with the many national and 
local agencies in the Greater Washington area, and 
with the Society of State Directors, in particular, 
include the exchange of materials, reviewing of health 
articles and manuscripts, answering of referred letters, 
and lending of pamphlets and books. 

Conferences and |l’orkshops.—During the year she 
attended the Third National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, the National Health Council Conference on 
Local Health Units, the Education Committee of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, Save the School 
Lunch Program Conference, Save the Children Fed- 
eration, and many local meetings such as the D. C. 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 

The Monongahela Teachers Conference in Morgan- 
town was attended as a participant. 

Workshops held at Fairmont Teachers College, 
West Virginia, and the Harvard Workshop held at 
the University of Maine were served during the sum- 
mer of 1947. These workshops were designed for 
classroom teachers at the elementary level. Work was 
carried on with teachers who were interested in solv- 
ing health problems peculiar to the local situation as 
well as meeting with the various discussion groups. 

Ways and Means to Health Education Programs.— 
General bibliographies on health education, physical 
education, recreation, health films, and camping are 
issued annually. Special bibliographies on textbooks, 
child growth, food and nutrition, rural health, and 
other timely topics are compiled in accordance with 


Miss Exton is now executive secretary of the Santa Barbara 
County Health and Tuberculosis Association. 
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the number of requests, received. Recent studies show 
marked gains in pupil understanding when current 
materials with texts as references are used in study- 
ing and solving health problems. To promote the 
newer methods the latest publications with price are 
listed. 

The requests for source materials by the many 
summer workshops are given special consideration. 

Letters seeking information are received from 
foreign countries as well as the United States. These 
requests vary from those asking for all free health 
materials to requests for assistance on specific themes, 
questionnaires, and theses. Many such requests can 
be answered by our bibliographies. Our office had 
24,985 bibliographies mimeographed last year which is 
over twice as many as in 1945. 

Visitors from near and far come to the office to 
discuss and receive assistance on specific health pro- 
grams and on plans for a total program. 

Visual Aids.—A portfolio type exhibit of all health 
materials produced by the AAHPER and other NEA 
departments was prepared for the School Health 
Exhibit at the American Public Health Association 
convention. 

A similar type was assembled under the guidance 
of Dr. Steinhaus for the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession held in Europe this past sum- 
mer, 

A loan exhibit featuring our publications and an 
exhibit to publicize the Joint Committee’s revised edi- 
tion of Health Education have been completed. 

Our National Association exhibit consisting of one 
large and two wing panels which points up our pres- 
ent and future activities was featured at the Kansas 
City Convention. 


Board Action on Recommendations 

It was recommended that committees be appointed 
to study the problems of the development of a health 
record card and of effective but inexpensive weight- 
height-age tables. These recommendations were refer- 
red to the Health Education Division, particularly 
to the Health Services Section, with the recommenda- 
tion for cooperation with the Joint Committee on 
Problems in Health Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Medical As- 
sociation so that the three associations may be in 
agreement on the materials used. 


Due to the fact that many requests are received for 
the association’s mimeographed materials and_ that 
paper and mailing charges are expensive it was de- 
cided that three of the most popular bibliographies 
should be sold for a small amount. These are the 
bibliographies on recreation, films, and _ institutions 
giving professional training in health, physical educa- 


. tion, and recreation in the United States, and the cost 


was set at 25c a copy for each. «> 
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Honor Award Fellows---1948 


A Report by the 


HONOR AWARDS COMMITTEE 


Anna Espenschade 
H. H. House 
R. J. H. Kiphuth 


HE Committee on Honor Awards has selected 
T seven persons this year to receive the Fellowship 

Award for outstanding leadership and service in 
the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. 
Each person has met all the requirements set up by the 
Association and is hereby named a Fellow of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


Louis F. Keller 

Louis F. Keller was born in Marion, Kansas, and 
received his early education in that city. He received a 
bachelor’s degree from Oberlin College in 1915 and a 
master’s degree in 1920. He attended the Harvard 
University summer school and New York University 
and received the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the latter school. 

Dr. Keller taught first at Oberlin Academy and next 
in the department of physical education at Oberlin Col- 
lege. In 1924, he went to the University of Minnesota 
as associate professor of physical education where he 
now is assistant director. 

Dr. Keller has been president of the Minnesota 
Physical Education Association and of the Central Dis- 
trict Association. During the past year he was vice 
president of the Physical Education Division 
(AAHPER). He has served on numerous profession- 
al committees and has been outstanding in his contri- 
butions to the development of ice hockey. From 1933 
to 1947 he was secretary-editor of the ice hockey rules 
committee of the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 


tion; in 1947, he was chairman of that committee, and 


for the past three Olympic games, he has been a mem- 
ber of the ice hockey games committee. He has written 
extensively on hockey and other physical education 
topics. He was active in the development of the five- 
year professional curriculum at Minnesota and in 
promoting the establishment of the laboratory for re- 
search in the physiology of exercise at that University. 


Louis Schroeder 
Louis.C. Schroeder was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, and attended the public schools in that city. He 
graduated from Springfield College with a bachelor’s 
degree in 1912, and in 1928 received an honorary 
master’s degree from his alma mater for distinguished 
service in promoting physical education throughout 


Mabel Lee 
Jackson R. Sharman 
Ruth Glassow, Chairman 


Europe. New York University awarded him a maste 
of arts degree in 1935. Additional study has been done 
at the University of Pittsburgh, and at the University 
of Chicago (Extension Division), and the Massachy- 
setts University Extension Course. During his years 
abroad he audited courses at the Universities of Paris 
and Geneva, and at the J. J. Rousseau Institute. 
While an undergraduate at Springfield, Mr. Schroe. 
der was also a student instructor, and after receiving 
his degree, remained at the college as a member of the 
faculty until the first World War. During the years at 
Springfield, he was supervisor of summer playgrounds 
in Winnipeg, Canada, and in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
As a first lieutenant, Aviation Section, U. S. Army, he 
served as an athletic director at Mitchel Field, New 
York. After his demobilization he went to France un- 
der the auspices of the International Committee of the 
YMCA. His period of service in Europe extended for 
ten years. The first five years were spent in France 
where he served as the first American coach of the 
French track and field team in the Inter-Allied Games, 
1919; Antwerp Olympic Games, 1920; and as the di- 
rector of Plays and Games Demonstration for the Paris 
Olympic games, 1924. The last five years of his for- 
eign experience he was the senior secretary of physical 
education for the European YMCA’s with headquarters 
in Geneva, Switzerland. His work during that decade 
took him to most of the continental countries where 
he organized and taught physical education, athletic 
sports, and recreation in various: government schools. 
Since his return to the United States in 1929, he has 
been a member of the field staff of the National Rec- 
reation Association; the director of the recreation de 
partment of the Works Division, FERA, New York 


_ City; supervisor of welfare for the Office of Indian 


Affairs in New Mexico, and northern Arizona. From 
1935 to 1942 he was superintendent of recreation for 
the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and director of 
recreation for the Board of Education. During the re- 
cent world war he was a member of the administra- 
tive staff of the Committee on Physical Fitness, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and also acted as the director 


of recreation for the Recreation and Welfare Associa- 


tion, at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Mr. Schroeder has served as president of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical 
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Miss Haynes 


Education and Recreation, and also for the state as- 
sociation, and as the vice president of the Recreation 
Division ofthe Eastern District. His state association 
presented him with an honorary award. He has'for the 
past 30 years contributed to professional periodicals, 
and has lectured both here and abroad on physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and athletic sports. A number of his 
textbooks on sports and recreation have been trans- 
lated in French, Roumanian, Czech, and Polish. He 
has taught American plays and games in most Euro- 
pean countries and in 1926 introduced basketball in 
Barcelona, Spain. 


While secretary of physical education for the Euro- 
pean YMCA’s he, with the generous assistance of Dr. 
L. L. Doggett, president of Springfield College, 
founded a YMCA School of Physical Education in 
Geneva, Switzerland. He organized the first interna- 
tional YMCA Games in which seventeen countries 
participated in Copenhagen, Denmark, 1927. The In- 
ternational Labor Office of the League of Nations ap- 


pointed him as one.of a Committee of Ten to promote © 


better use of the leisure hours of workers. Due to his 
wide international experience the National Recreation 
Association appointed him as an assistant in the or- 
ganization of the first international recreation congress 
in Los Angeles, 1932. As head of the real estate divi- 
sion of the latter association he promoted the idea of 
setting aside ten percent of large subdivisions for 
—" purposes, a plan which is widely adopted 
today. 


- Wilma Haynes 


Wilma Haynes was born in Centerville, Iowa, and 
received her early education in the public schools of 
that state and at Coe College. Her first professional 
study was done at Wellesley College where she received 
the hygiene certificate in 1913. Later study was done at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where she re- 
ceived the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
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Dr. Hodgson 


Miss Haynes taught first in the public schools of her 
home town. After her study at Wellesley she went to 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, as di- 
rector of physical education and then to the YWCA 
in Dayton, Ohio. After two years as YWCA supervisor 
of physical education for the states of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Indiana, she went to Roumania as 
consultant on health and physical education to the min- 
ister of education. In 1924, Miss Haynes went to Ste- 
phens College where she now is professor and director 
of physical education. 


Miss Haynes has done much to interpret physical 
education through her talks, her radio speeches, and 
her writings for newspapers and popular magazines. 
She has promoted the study of relaxation as a part of 
the required physical education program and has been 
active in developing appreciation of the dance. During 
the first World War, Miss Haynes was one of four 
women appointed by the War Council of the YWCA 
to supervise wartime recreation programs. During that 
war she was a member of a unit of physicians and 
corrective specialists sponsored by the Women’s Foun- 
dation for Health and demonstrated and lectured on 
health problems throughout the country. After her 
work in Roumania she was decorated by the govern- 
ment of that country with the medal “Meritual Sani- 
tar,” probably the only American woman physical edu- 
cator to be so honored by a foreign government. In 
World War II she served the State of Missouri .as 
director of physical fitness for the office of civilian 
defense. 


Pauline Hodgson 


Pauline Hodgson was born in Kansas and attended 
the public schools of that state. She graduated from 
the University of California at Berkeley with a bache- 
lor’s degree in 1920, from the University of Michigan 
with a master’s degree in 1928, and received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from the University of Cali- 
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Miss Hiss 


fornia at Berkeley in 1932. 

Dr. Hodgson did her first teaching in the high schools 
of Woodland and Oakland, California. In the latter, 
she was supervising teacher in the university high 


*school, From 1925 to 1928 she was an instructor in the 


department of physical education for women at the 
University of Michigan. In 1928, Miss Hodgson re- 
turned to the University at Berkeley as an associate 
professor and is there at present as professor and ex- 
cutive officer in the division for women. 


Dr. Hodgson has served on many professional com- 
mittees mainly those concerned with research and with 
women’s athletics. She has been chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, of the 
National Association for Directors and Teachers of 
Physical Education for College Women, and of the 
Western Society of Departments of Physical Educa- 
tion for College Women. She has been vice chairman 
of the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 
and president of the San Francisco Bay Counties 
Board of Women’s Officials. Since 1928 reports of her 
research have been published, most of these in the 
Research Quarterly. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Iota Sigma Pi, Sigma Xi, Delta Omega, and a 
Fellow of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. 


Anna Hiss 


Anna Hiss was born in Baltimore, Maryland, and 
attended Bryn Mawr School in that city. She attended 
Hollins College and graduated from the Sargent School 
of Physical Education. She completed the requirements 
for a bachelor’s degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and has done advanced study at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, at Mills College, at Leland Stan- 
ford University, at the University of Wisconsin, and 
has studied physical education in a number of foreign 
countries. 


Aiter a brief period of teaching at Friends School in 
Baltimore, Miss Hiss went to the University of Texas 
in 1918 as an instructor in physical education and has 
been there since that time. In 1920, she ‘was made 
director of the department, and at present has the title 
of professor and director of the department of physical 
training for women and intramural activities for women. 


Miss Hiss has been active in the development of 
women’s athletics on a national scale as well as within 
her own state and on the campus at Austin. She was a 
member of the national committee on girls’ basketball, 
an advisory member of the Women’s Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee, and an advisory member of the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics (AAH PER). She 
has served as chairman of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics for the Southern District, as Texas 
chairman of the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, and as a member of the national Executive Com- 
mittee of that organization. Miss Hiss has been con- 
cerned with international developments as chairman of 
the Committee for the International Conference of 
National Association of Physical Education for College 
Women, as chairman of the Latin-American Com- 
mittee for the same organization, and as member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of AAHPER. She 
has been vice president of the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women, and served on 
its workshop committee in 1943 and in 1947. In Texas, 
Miss Hiss has been active in the promotion ofa major 
course in physical education and in recreation and in 
city and state projects concerned with recreation and 
women’s athletics. 


Caswell M. Miles 


Caswell M. Miles completed his undergraduate work 
at the State Teachers College in Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee, and the University of Tennessee. He did ad- 
vanced study at George Peabody College, at New York 
University, and at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity. During that time he completed the require- 
ments for a master’s degree and the course work for a 
doctorate. 


Mr. Miles taught in the high schools of Tennessee 
from 1920 to 1925 and in that year went to Florida 
as state director of physical and health education. He 
remained in this position until 1933 except for one year 
when he was acting supervisor of Florida high schools. 
In 1934 he became New York supervisor of adult 
recreation and at present is associate supervisor for 
physical education and recreation in the New York 
state education department. He has taught in the 
summer sessions of the University of Florida and 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Mr. Miles was active in the organization of the Ten- 
nessee state athletic association. He developed a state 
plan for college entrance credit for health and physical 
education for all colleges in Florida, a plan which was 
approved by the state education department in 1929. 
He helped organize the major departments at the Uni- 
versity of Florida and at the Florida State College for 
women, and developed in-service and extension courses 
for classroom and special teachers. With the coopera- 
tion of co-workers in Florida, a state course of study, 
a pioneer in state courses on the unit basis, was devel- 
oped. Mr Miles was editor of the New York state ath- 
letic bulletin from 1934-1948, and edited the New York 
State Journal for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation for three years. He is author of the New 
York State Education Department publication, Play 
and Recreation for Children and Adults. He was 
president of the Southern District Association (1933), 
vice president of the Recreation Division for the 
Eastern District (1944), chairman of the national 
Recreation Section (1937), vice president of the Na- 
tional Association (1947) ), chairman of the committee 
which secured a grant of $10,000 from the Athletic In- 
stitute to hold the workshop on facilities, chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National Conference on 
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Mr. Schroeder 


Dr. Morrison 


Facilities, and was a member of the Honor Awards 
Committee when the plan for making awards was re- 
organized. 


Whitelaw R. Morrison 


Dr. Whitelaw R. Morrison was born in Ohiopyle, 
Pennsylvania, where he attended the public schools. 
His college work was done at Edinboro, Pennsylvania, 
State Normal School, at Oberlin College where he re- 
ceived a bachelor of arts and a master of arts degree, 
and at Columbia University where he received the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine. He has also studied at the 
Harvard Summer School of Physical Education. 


While studying at Columbia, Dr. Morrison taught 
part time in the New York Institution for Education 
of the Blind, and, in the year following, in the High 
School of Commerce, New York City. In 1915, he 
went to the government institute of technology in 
Shanghai, China, and was there until 1917 when he 
returned to the United States to go to the University 
of Cincinnati with the rank of professor. In 1923, he 
became a member of the Oberlin staff where he has 
been in charge of the required and major programs. He 
has taught in the Chautauqua, New York, summer 
session and for many summers at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. Morrison has been president of the Ohio College 
Association and of the Ohio Student Health Associa- 
tion. He has been active in the public health program 
of the Lorain County Health District which is recog- 
nized as one of the best in the country. He has been a 
member of its board for the past twenty-three years 
and for much of that time, its president. The textbooks 
which bear Dr. Morrison’s name are widely used: 
Basketball (with Wardlaw, 1921), Normal and Ele- 
mentary Physical Diagnosis (with Chenoweth, 1928, 
revised 1932, 1941, 1947), Physical Education (with 
Williams 1931, revised 1939), and Community Hy- 
giene (with Chenoweth, 1934, revised 1942). «» 
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Editorials 


Working HE theme selected by the Planning 
Together in Committee for the Boston conven- 
Recreation 


tion, “Together We Build!” connotes 
cooperative action which is only pos- 
sible to any appreciable degree after 
common understandings are reached in regard to desir- 
able and essential community services. 

While the Division of Recreation is the infant mem- 
ber of the triumvirate in the AAHPER, it has to its 
credit some significant accomplishments, among which 
was the adoption in 1946 of the platform, “Recreation 
—an Essential Community Service.” The initial ob- 
jective set forth in this platform for recreation was, 
“A Program of Recreation Should be Provided in Ev- 
ery Community—Rural and Urban, and for All People 
Children, Youth, and Adults.” In subsequent years em- 
phasis has been placed on the general themes “Com- 
munity Organization for Recreation” and “Cooperative 
Effort in Providing Needed Recreation Services.” It 
seems desirable at this point to consolidate our gains, 
by evaluating our principles, purposes, and programs 
in recreation and with other essentials of community 
services move forward together in a united effort to 
more fully serve human needs in our American com- 
munities. 

In the field of recreation one of our first professional 
responsibilities is to bring about a public acceptance of 
recreation as a basic human need in each community 
comparable to other public services such as education, 
and fire and police protection. Recreation as a com- 
munity service is the responsibility of public and pri- 
vate agencies, planning and working together to provide 
the max¥mum use of available resources for enriched 
recreational opportunities for all age groups. Recrea- 
tion to the individual is a way of life which involves 
self-discovery, social adjustment, the development of 
worthwhile cultural interests, the education and refine- 
ment of appreciations, and the continuous participation 
in a balanced activity program adapted to the age and 
needs of the individual concerned. 

The Division of Recreation through its standing com- 
mittee on recreation and section officers is desirous of 
continuing the most significant projects which have 
been started during the past few years and is interested 
in launching new projects which have promise of mak- 
ing a contribution to our membership at large. Some 
of these are discussed below. 

One is an extended distribution and further utiliza- 
tion of the bulletin entitled A Guide for Planning Fa- 
cilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health 
Education developed by the National Conference on 
Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and 
Health Education held at Jackson’s Mill, West Vir- 
ginia. The development of this planning guide through 
the joint efforts of selected representatives of fourteen 
national organizations was an excellent example of co- 
operative endeavor. We urge each member to make 
every effort to see that each superintendent of parks 
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and recreation, each superintendent of Schools, an4 
each city and county planning commission has a copy 
of this bulletin on planning facilities. 

Another is individual institutional and group 
of. the report and recommendations made by the confer. 
erice on Undergraduate Professional Preparation jg 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation 
held recently at Jackson’s Mill. The objectives of re. 
reation education were outlined as follows: 

1. To prepare individuals to plan and carry out re. 
reation programs and services. 

2. To develop a philosophy of recreation. and th 
ability to promote and interpret this philosophy to 
others. 

3. To focus attention on and sharpen desirable per- 
sonal qualities that are essential to recreation leaders, 

4. To provide experiences which develop competen- 
cies relating to recreation leadership. 

5. To develop an appreciation of the dignity of 
recreation as a profession. 

With the continued demand on the part of public 
and private agencies for more adequately trained per- 
sonnel in the field of recreation it is our professional 
responsibility to follow through in the several districts 
by studying the recommendations in the light of cur- 
rent and local needs. An excellent current example of 
how one area is attempting to meet this problem ina 
professional way is cited here for the information of 
our membership. 

A plan for a comprehensive, statewide survey of 
recreation personnel has been initiated and launched 
by the California Center. A statewide committee on 
recreation personnel comprising some fifty prominent 
recreation educators and administrators requested the 
newly established California Recreation Commission 
to finance and assist in conducting the study. Approxi- 
mately $7,000 has been made available and the techni- 
cal phases of the survey were delegated to the State 
Personnel Board staff. Some of the more significant 
items included in the study which is now in progress 
are: 

1. Duties and responsibilities of recreation personnel. 

2. Preparation, experience, and personal character- 
istics required of recreation personnel, 

3. Compensation in the field of recreation. 

4. Comparative study of various employment prac- 
tices. 

5. Time basis of employment of recreation personnel. 

6. Types and extent of in-service training programs. 

7. Types of organizations employing recreation per- 
sonnel including tax-supported agencies, voluntary or 
non-profit youth-serving and related group-work agen- 
cies, commercial recreation agencies, industrial units 
employing recreation personnel, and institutions utiliz- 
ing the services of recreation workers and services as 
a form of therapy. A study of graduate and under- 
graduate curricula for professional preparation in rec- 
reation or group work is a separate segment of the 
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which has developed as an outgrowth of the 


d 
Mill Conference. 


If, and only if, and when similar approaches are made 
to solve recurring problems in recreation, will it be- 
profession in fact as well as in theory. May we 
all work together to achieve these desirable objectives. 
_Verne S. Landreth, Vice President, Recreation. 


come a 


HE convention at Boston next 


Looking April will terminate another year 
Ahead y of activity in the Division of Physical 
aon Education. Whether it will have been 


purposeful and productive of worthy 
achievement remains to be seen. The newly created na- 
tional committee for physical education* and the sec- 
tion officers will attempt to outline plans for improving 
and extending physical education programs through 
the units of the Association, the government, and other 
agencies ; to develop understanding and cooperation be- 
tween groups; to study public relations problems; and 
to develop statements of policies. Most of our problems 
and issues are not new but rather continuing in nature 
and need to be brought out in full view and worked 
upon. 

In the educational family ours is a relatively young 
profession which has had a marvelous growth. Already 
we are the largest department of the National Educa- 
tion Association and are still growing. Important as 
numbers are, the quality of service to youth is more 
important. Therefore, we need to stress upgrading in 
the profession. In doing this, we must work together. 

Petty jealousies and minor disagreements on points 
of method, like “‘formal’ versus ‘informal,’ should 
not be magnified out of proportion so that persons out- 
side the profession receive the wrong impression and 
say that we do not know where we are going. There 
are so many fundamentals upon which we can all agree. 
These must be emphasized and the minor difficulties 
reserved for debate within our own chambers. “To- 
gether We Build” is our theme for the year and an 
excellent one. By working together rather than against 
each other, we can move forward with a united front. 

Then, too, many of us do not practice what we 
preach. In this respect we are consistently inconsistent. 
Example is greater than precept. There is no denying 
that example is a powerful factor in shaping behavior. 
Children learn by imitating their parents and their 
teachers. They are just as likely to imitate the bad as 
the good. The teacher who is physically ill or socially or 
mentally maladjusted cannot radiate health and physi- 
cal vigor no matter how hard she tries. 

It is also easier to blame the other fellow rather than 
criticize ourselves. ‘How often has the college coach 
blamed the high school for poor teaching? And in turn, 
the high school coach blames the elementary teacher 
for not developing specific skills so that he can have a 


*Louis Keller, Minnesota; Ruth Abernathy, Texas; Merle 
Henre, Kansas; Elmon Vernier, Maryland; Clara Hester, In- 
diana; Joy Kistler, Louisiana; W. K. Dunn, California; Paul 
— Ohio; H. S. Hoyman, Oregon; and W. K. Strejt, Ohio, 

irman. 
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winning team by merely throwing out a ball. True, a 
firm foundation is important. Therefore, the neglected 
elementary school program needs our immediate at- 
tention. 

From the standpoint of growth and development and 
the need for physical activity, the elementary school 
years are more important than any others in the life 
of the individual. It is the elementary school years 
which count most in laying the foundation for strong 
bodies. Much of our adult physical illiteracy can be 
ascribed to the failure of the elementary school to 
teach skills which produce satisfaction in play and 
which tend to raise the individual ultimately out of the 
“dub” class. If we are going to look toward a better 
elementary school program, we must produce one in 
which the teaching is well done and not looked upon 
as an opportunity to turn the youngsters out to pasture. 

This brings us directly to the selection and training 
of teachers. While many of the 400 institutions training 
professional workers in the area of health education, 
physical education, and recreation are achieving ex- 
cellent results in the production of excellent teachers, 
some are not worthy of the name. No phase of the pro- 
gram should be permitted to dominate in the training 
of teachers. All phases should be evaluated in terms of 
their contributions to the pupils and stressed accord- 
ingly. There is a great need for better balance of sub- 
ject matter in the training of teachers. There is also 
need for a better screening process in admitting pros- 
pective teachers. 

Much criticism of physical education programs stems 
from the efforts of classroom teachers untrained to 
teach physical education. It is imperative that teacher- 
education institutions concern themselves with improv- 
ing the training of classroom teachers. These teachers 
need courses that (1) will give a broad knowledge of 
physical activities interesting and challenging to ele- 
mentary pupils, and (2) will present sound, effective 


_ methods of teaching. In fact, more rapid progress can 


be made by encouraging men and women with a major 
in physical education to enter the elementary field. The 
single-salary schedule which is becoming more popular 
will help this situation. 

The report of the National Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation held last spring 
at Jackson’s Mill should be studied carefully and made 
the basis of discussion meetings at state and district 
conventions. It has been given a place on the Boston 
program, 

Well trained and enthusiastic teachers, adequate time 
allotment (a daily program), and good courses of 
study contribute much toward reaching the goals of 
physical education. In addition, good indoor and out- 
door facilities are essential. 


In recent years, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the use of school gymnasiums by community 
groups who recognize the school as a neighborhood 
center. When the school accepts as its purpose the 
strengthening and improving of community life, it be- 
comes the center of the community’s civic, cultural, 
and recreational activities. It is lighted every night 
and the room which receives the greatest use is the 
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gymnasium. 

Since school buildings become obsolete and deterio- 
rate in 40 to 70 years, public investment in the school 
plant should be protected by securing the maximum 
social and educational dividends during the half cen- 
tury of its existence. Only the widest use of its facili- 
ties for the education and recreation of all children 
and adults is justification for the expenditure of public 
funds. Each. facility unit or room in the school should 
be planned for the coordinated and cooperative com- 
munity—school use aimed toward the’end of a unified 
and economical program. 

In so doing, mothers and fathers will support a 
school program of physical education which they be- 
lieve in and understand. The good health and physical 
well-being of their children are of major concern to 
them. Therefore, it is vitally important that every pos- 
sible means be used by physical educators to inform 
school administrators, parents, civic leaders, the gen- 
eral citizenry, and pupils of the objectives, procedures, 
needs, difficulties, and future hopes of the school phys- 
ical education program. The responsibility for devel- 
oping understanding through good public relations pro- 
cedures rests squarely on the profession. 

Athletics have entered the realm of “big business.” 
But when the local fanatics take over in the interest 
of one or two sports and deprive the majority of stu- 
dents of an opportunity for participation in intramural 
sports, it is time to call a halt. The games must be given 
back to the boys: and girls. 

This underlying purpose of education is to help each 
child develop all his innate capacities—physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional—to the fullest extent possible and 
along lines which are appropriate to his and society's 
current and future needs. Physical education makes its 
important contribution through activities that are aimed 
at promoting the child’s physical well-being. There is 
a tendency on the part of some in the profession to de- 
valuate the physical, which is our unique contribution 
to the total education of the individual. It is time that 
we accentuate the physical. Daily participation in vigor- 
ous activities leads to the development of organic 
power and neuromuscular skill giving opportunities for 
social understandings appropriate for democratic liv- 
ing. The friendly attitude and sympathetic guidance of 
a competent teacher are essential to the enjoyment of 
the activity and the feeling of well-being which boys 
and girls should find’ in physical education. They should 
become increasingly aware of and able to use the body 
as an effective means of disciplined expression. 


During the year, the physical education division ex- 
pects to complete the writing and publication of the 
platform for physical education in cooperation with 
the Society of State Directors. Some of the items 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs will be given 
special attention. The eight sections will develop strong 


programs for the Boston meeting and will be well - 


represented in the general sessions. Plan now to attend 
the Boston convention so that you may evaluate the 
work of the year.—IlV. K. Streit, Vice President, 
Physical Education. 
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Health THROUGHOUT the entire country 
en increased aitention is being given 
Today and to health education. National commit- 
Tenstesow tees have developed policies and sug- 


gested desirable programs, Various 
state groups have prepared health education bulletins 
and guides, and institutions preparing teachers have 
been studying their programs for the purpose of deyis- 
ing ways to improve the preparation of teachers for 
their school program functions. Official and voluntar 
health agencies and parent groups have exhibited 10 
est in health education and many administrative groups 
have shown readiness to take necessary steps for the 
improvement of school health education. 


Our association can be proud of progress made in 
health education during the past years, but we must 
be prepared to provide the leadership which is neces- 
sary to extend and improve health education at both 
the elementary and secondary school levels. The Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the department of the National Education 
Association charged with responsibility for providing 
pro-essional leadership for health education, must ac- 
cept the challenge to mobilize schools so that they may 
contribute more to the health of students and to their 
education concerning health. 


Since the experiences through which children learn 
about health are numerous and diverse the job of 
health education has many ramifications. Provision of a 
healthful environment and for healthful living through- 
out the school day are essential. Opportunities for 
health education in connection with health service activ- 
ities need to be utilized fully. The health instruction 
program must include incidental teaching, correlated 
instruction, and direct health teaching. The latter is 


particularly important at the senior high school level — 


where in the opinion of many individuals and groups 
health classes should meet daily for at least one year. 
Effective leadership is needed at all governmental 
levels if effective programs of health education are to 
he attained. Leaders need to secure funds for school 
building improvements so that poor lighting, inade- 
quate toilets, unsanitary drinking ‘ountains, and lack 
ot proper washing facilities will not be as characteris- 
tic of our schools in the years ahead as they are today. 
Leaders need to work for the employment of sufficient 
physicians and nurses to permit the development of 
fully effective health service programs. They need to 
work with those responsible for curriculum planning so 
that adequate attention will be given to the curricular 
aspects of health education. Furthermore, they have 
the obligation to cooperate with institutions preparing 
teachers so that both the classroom teacher and the spe- 
cialized health educator will be adequately prepared. 


Our association's leadership in health education must 
be broad and diverse. Rather than expecting that suffi- 
cient leadership can be provided from Association 
headquarters we must strengthen and expand _ the 
health education activities of all district, state, and 
local associations. District associations should appoint 

(Continued on Page 577) 
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Sportsmanship - - Whose Re hitity? 


Edited by 
DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


that unless the quality of sportsmanship dis- 
splayed at school and college games is im- 
proved, the contribution sport makes to the social 
development of young people will be reduced to noth- 
ing. There is ample evidence to lead us all to believe 
that there is something needed. Players, coaches, 
crowds, officials, all had a hard time of it last year. 
Arguments, fights, boos, razzing, lost tempers, in- 
excusable behavior — these were the rule rather than 
the exception. Many complain that we seem to be 
losing, and rapidly, our sense of proportion, our knowl- 
edge of how to behave. We seem to be degrading our- 
selves and sport by making every game a Donny- 
brook and every opponent a rotter to be insulted freely. 
What can be done? Nothing probably, unless we 
can unite on a program of acceptance of our respec- 
tive responsibilities to clean things up. No one per- 
son can do it alone. Many must work for better 
sportsmanship and many would if each knew what to 
do. There is some expert buck-passing going on 
with students blaming townspeople, the coach shifting 
the responsibility to the principal, and the players ex- 
cusing their behavior because “they started it first!” 
Responsibility can and must be fixed. The editor of 
this article asked twenty experienced people in physi- 
cal education to join with him in a discussion session 
on the subject in an atempt to fix the responsibility.* 


The Responsibility of the Coach 
The coach has the main responsibility for good 
sportsmanship in the school and community. He is 
the leader and sets the pattern for the understanding 
of the sport and all behaviors concerned with it. In 


Me responsible people are of the opinion 


Editor’s Note: It is entirely possible that secondary-school 
principals, college teachers and others might find use for this 
material as part of the school athletic program. For example, 
sections of this report could be reprinted in school papers, 
published in college dailies, and made the subject of classroom 
discussion and student assembly programs. The material 
would also be useful for the public through radio and 
newSpaper usage and as a basis of service club and com- 
munity group discussion. The article is being run concur- 
rently in the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Reprints may be secured from the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

*This material was prepared by committees of experienced 
teachers in physical education attending The Ohio State Uni- 
versity as graduate students in 1947. They were: R. L. A. 
Clark, H. L. Coon, W. B. Daugherty, W. L. DeMora, M. S. 
Eidemiller, J. A. Fischer, S. A. Frazier, M. P. Heidorn, B. E. 
Hollinger, F. H. Howe, H. L. Kinzig, G. M. Lynn, H. E. Maurer, 
M. E. McCoy, G. McDonald, A. C. Messer, R L. Michael, D. C. 
Shura, H. Smith, M. B. Smith, J. E. Stall, D. N. Swinehart, 
R. W. Van Allen, E. W. Vickroy. 
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order for good sportsmanship to be the guiding prin- 
ciple in athletics for the team, student body, com- 
munity, and press, he must know what good sports- 
manship is and teach it practically to all. As the 
coach goes, so goes the community. 


Specifically the coach should: 


1. At every opportunity urge the student body 
to be polite, courteous, and fair to the visiting team. 
Game assemblies, classes, informal meetings, and com- 


munity gatherings should be used for this type of 


education. 

2. Always display good sportsmanship, losing or 
winning. Never “boo,” or make a scene, or make a 
“fool of himself.” 

3. Maintain poise and self-control at all times, 
especially at the games. 

4. Teach his team to play fairly, not with “dirty” 
tactics. Games should be played hard but not as “blood 
and thunder” or “survival of the fittest’? contests. 

5. Be a perfect host to the visiting team, coach, 
and crowd. Treat them as if they were guests in his 
own home. 

6. Select reputable officials for the games. 

7. Discipline and, if necessary, dismiss players 
who disregard good sportsmanship. 

8. Educate the players on the bench to the fact 


that it is unsportsmanlike conduct to yell intimidating 


remarks at the visiting team or officials. 

9. Have a good relationship with the press in 
order to promote the right interpretation of the game 
happenings. 

10. Treat the officials like gentlemen. 

11. Respect the officials’ judgment and interpreta- 
tion of the rules. 

12. Let the officials control the game and put his 
efforts on controlling his own team. 

13. Publicly shake hands with the officials and 
opposing coach before and after the game. 

The coach should not: 

1. Protest the decisions and actions of the of- 
ficials pertaining to the game during and after the 
contest, except in the privacy of the coaches’ or of- 
ficials’ quarters. 

2. Create bad feelings or misunderstandings by 
giving intimidating statements to players, the public, 
or to the press. A loose tongue is the root of most 
of the evil in athletic misbehavior. 

3. Reprimand a player in view of spectators or 
team members when he comes out of a game. 
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4+. Set a bad example for the spectators by dis- 
playing bad temper. The home crowd acts in the man- 
ner of character a coach displays. The coach should 
maintain a dignity befitting his position and should 
never boo, jump up and down, or in any way lose his 
composure under any circumstances. 


The Responsibility of the Players 
A player should: 


1. Treat officials and opponents with the re- 
spect that is due them as fellow human beings. 

2. Make his hand shake with opponent sincere 
and wish him luck before contest. 

3. Control his temper to the best of his ability 
at all times, off as well as on the playing field or court. 

4. Take victory or defeat without any undue 
emotionalism. 

5. Congratulate opponents in a sincere way fol- 
lowing either victory or defeat. 

6. Use his influence on and off the court to 
help curb the booing of officials and opponents by 
spectators, 

7. Tell students and friends that good crowd 
behavior makes going on the field or court easier for 
the players. 

8. Explain rules and strategies of the game to 
parents and friends so they can better understand 
why certain decisions are made. 

9. Learn to accept decisions as they are made 
and abide by them like a good sport should. 

10. Cooperate with coach and fellow players in 
trying to promote good sportsmanship. 

A player should not: 

1. Be boastful in victory nor bitter in defeat. 

2. Take unfair advantage of his opponent, nor 
advocate such practices. 

3. Throw insulting remarks at his opponent dur- 
ing or after a contest. 

4. Argue with the officials or go through mo- 
tions indicating his dislike for a decision. 

5. If a substitute, stand up on every decision 
in favor of opponents and argue with the officials. 

6. Make degrading remarks about officials dur- 
ing or after a game. 

7. Criticize coach or officials after a game. 

8. Lose his temper and start a fight if op- 
ponent is not playing fairly. 

9. Swear or use profane language. 

10. Make a mockery of good sportsmanship if a 
game is already lost. 


It is obvious that the above points refer almost ex- 
clusively to the players’ conduct on the floor. The 
players can also do a number of things off the floor 
to influence both the students and the adults of the 
audience. Since the means of exerting this influence 
are not readily adaptable to a simple list of points 
they will be discussed in paragraph form. 


Players can exercise a great deal of influence over 
student conduct. After all, they are the ones the stu- 
dent audience does all the shouting and booing for. 
They are usually much admired and respected by those 
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students who attend the games and if players were 
to let them know that their conduct was embarrass} 
to them it would cause most of the students to tone 
it down a little and eventually eliminate the poo; 
and insulting of officials and opposing players, This 
can be done best by individual word of mouth, but 
if the opportunity exists, an assembly should. be held 
School paper editorials or articles also do a lot of 
good. 


It is a little harder for the players to influence the 
conduct of adult members of the crowd. The individual 
player can, of course, talk to his parents and should 
be able to get them to understand the situation. Th 
in turn can discuss the matter with their friends ang 
acquaintances. It would be possible, in a really bad 
situation, for one of the players to give a short speech 
before the “downtown coaches” or some of the civic 
organizations of the community and appeal for more 
sportsmanlike conduct from the crowd. 


The Responsibility of Officials 


Well trained and competent officials are as im- 
portant to the success of an athletic program as ca- 
pable coaches. Their influence on crowd and _ players 
is of great importance. 


An official should: 


1. Remember that his responsibility is first to_ 


the players of the game. 

2. Play the role of a judicious judge in as in- 
significant a manner as possible. 

3. Know the rules thoroughly and give intelli- 
gent interpretations to the players if asked. 

4. Handle the game with confidence and poise. 

5. Control the game from start to finish, 

6. Make his first appearance friendly, interested, 
and cooperative. 

7. Greet the rival coaches as a part of his first 
duty when appearing before the spectators. 

8. Be cooperative to the fullest extent possible 
with his fellow officials. 

9. Maintain a courteous relationship with scor- 
ers and timers. 

10. Make courteous explanations and interpreta- 
tions when needed or asked by the captain. 


11. Station himself away from coaches or partial 


spectators at time-outs or delays in the games when 
he is not working. 

12. Withdraw from the area of the playing court 
or field at half time. 

13. Exercise diligence in preventing technical 
fouls, especially against crowds. 

14. Exhibit a sense of humor which is particular- 
ly helpful when criticism is directed against him. 

15. Actively participate in any organization that 
tries to assure the highest type of officiating for all. 

An official should not: 

1. Over-officiate to the extent of taking the 
game from the players. 

2. Play for the lime-light at the expense of 
efficiency. 

3. Openly acknowledge or react to actions or 
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remarks by spectators. 
4, Assume the bearing or manner of a police- 


a 5. Exhibit emotion toward players in enforcing 

the rules. 

6. Humiliate a player for violation or mistake. 

7. Try to even up a previous mistake. 

8. Allow personal bickering to continue be- 
tween opposing players. 

9, Answer spectator remarks or accusations. 

10. Discuss or argue personally with a player, 
coach, or spectator in anger or in a heated manner. 


The Responsibility of Students 

Students are the most important factors in school 
sportsmanship. Their habits and reactions quite large- 
ly determine its quality. The better schools are those 
in which there is a consciousness on the part of the 
students to share equal responsibility with the faculty, 
alumni, and community for establishing and maintain- 
ing good school practices and traditions. 

The following suggestions will serve as a guide 
for the student so that he will know what he should 
or should not do to carry out his responsibility at 
athletic contests. 

The individual student should: 

1. Consider his athletic opponents and officials 
as guests and should treat them as such. 

2. Repect the rights of students from the op- 
posing school. 

3. Respect the rights of all spectators. 

4. Respect the authority and judgment of the 
coach. 

5. Respect the property of the school and the 
authority of school officials. 

6. Cheer both teams as they come on the field 
of play. 

7. Commend or cheer good plays by either team. 

8. Cheer an injured player when he is removed 
from the game. 

9. Support his cheerleaders wholeheartedly. 

10. Accept the officials’ decisions as final. 

11. Show self-control at all times during and 
after the game. 

12. Be modest in victory and gracious in defeat. 

13. Consider it his privilege and duty to en- 
courage every one (players and spectators alike) to 
live up to the spirit of the rules of fair play and sports- 
manship. 

The individual student should not: 

1. Boo or razz officials or players at any time. 

2. Applaud errors by opponents or penalties 
inflicted upon them. 

3. Yell while. opponent is shooting a free throw. 

4. -Yell while the opposing cheerleaders are lead- 
ing cheers. | 

5. Yell for or demand a substitution or with- 
drawal by the coach. 

6. Use profane language at any time during 
the game. 

7. Be obnoxious to his fellow spectators nor 
exhibit 1owdyism in any form. 
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8. Throw things on the field or playing court. 
9. Argue or develop the “sorehead” attitude. 
10. Place bets on the outcome of the game. 

11. Molest the referees after the game. 

12. Criticize his players or coach for losing the 


13. Boast in victory nor alibi in defeat. 

The individual student should abide by the Golden 
Rule: “Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.” 


The Responsibility of the Team Captain 
The team captain should: 

1. Greet the opposing captain with genuine 
friendliness, 

2. Demonstrate very plainly a respect and friend- 
liness toward the officials—treat them as guests. If the 
captain has any questions on decisions he should ask 
them during a time out in a quiet and respectful man- 
ner and only for the purpose of clarifying a ruling so 


' that it may be conveyed to teammates and coach. 


3. Not permit teammates to enter into arguments 
with opponents, officials, or spectators. 

4. Always be ready with a word of praise for 
fine play, whether it be by an opponent or teammate. 

5. Never indicate or let teammates indicate by 
any actions that he or they may feel “robbed” by an 
official. 

6. Never depart from the word or spirit of the 
rules and he should discourage teammates from break- 
ing rules. 

7. Play to the limit of his ability and energy and 
motivate teammates to do likewise. Spectators are less 
critical of good, clean play no matter what the outcome. 
Strive mightily to win any contest. 


Responsibility of the Cheerleaders 
Cheerleaders should : 

1. Act as representatives of the student body at 
athletic contests and realize that they are in a position 
to control the reactions of the crowd. 

2. Be carefully selective about choosing new 
members for the squad. Prospective cheerleaders 
selected should be students respected by fellow stu- 
dents. The most aggressive and loudest individual 
doesn’t make the best cheerleader. 

3. Set up and describe standards of conduct for 
the cheer squad and for the spectators. 

4. Welcome help and suggestions on crowd con- 
trol from a faculty member or committee in an advisory 
capacity. 

5. Serve as hosts to the visiting cheerleaders and 
not as their competitors. 

a. Meet them upon arrival and if time permits 
introduce them to their friends and show them the 
school. 

b. Visit at half-time. 

c. Suggest an exchange—leading each other’s 
spectators in a cheer. 

d. Give visiting squad right of way when both 
squads attempt to cheer simultaneously. 

(Continued on Page 573) 
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Choreographing for the Non-Professional 


The author and partner at the Modern Dance Center in Minneapolis. 


dents has been a cardinal feature in the teach- 

ing of modern dance during the past twenty 
years. The practice of student composition of dances 
has been common in a majority of educational in- 
stitutions. Lately, however, teachers of dance have 
begun to choreograph dance works for their students. 
They have choreographed studies and composition in 
a great variety of ways. Some have composed entire 
dances.’ Others have composed technical studies and 
exercises. Others have worked out parts of dances. 
Still others have allowed students to make up sections 
within the framework of a whole dance. 

There are a number of reasons for the existence 
of dance choreography which has been designed by 
teachers. In some cases it has been found necessary 
to set the work of a skilled and mature choreographer 
against the work of students. The practice of using 
instructor-made choreography has given both students 
and audience an artistic impression which they would 
not otherwise have experienced. The practice has 
set, in addition, a standard of excellence which has 
been followed by students in their own compositions 


E XTENDED creative activity on the part of stu- 


Miss Lippincott, a concert dancer, was formerly affiliated 
with Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., and Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dance Group 


By 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


and which has been used by audiences in judging 
dance works. It has shown both students and audiences 
that the activity of a single, experienced director can 
produce an integrated performance in the practical 
field of dance choreography. 

The amount of choreography to be arranged by a 
teacher on a program or demonstration is a matter 
which should be determined by specific situations and 
by particular occasions. Certainly an entire program 
of dance choreography designed by an instructor would 
not be advisable except under special circumstances, 
A limited quantity, however, provides an_ interesting 
contrast to student-made dances. 

There are certain precautions which should be ob- 
served in mounting choreography for non-profes- 
sional groups. One of the most essential is that an 
instructor should choreograph for the particular group 
with which he is working. He should take into con- 
sideration its age, its sex, its experience, and its 
cultural background. It is equally important that he 
choreograph for the particular individuals within the 
group. He should ask himself questions such as the 
following: How do my students move? How much 
ability do they have? How much training do they pos- 
sess? What are their personal dance styles? The ans- 
swers to these questions should be taken into account. It 
is also necessary to consider the answers to still more 
specific questions as to height, body build, and even 
hair color. 

In dealing with non-professional dancers, a choreog- 
rapher should realize that he cannot mold the dance 
movements of his students beyond a certain point. 
He is faced with the necessity of adapting his ideas 
and activities to the particular abilifies of his students. 
To be able to work on a truly professional level would 
require many more rehearsals than is possible in 
most non-professional situations. Students would need 
to possess a technical and an interpretive skill which 
the majority of them do not have. Furthermore, most 
of them do not expect to become professional .dancers. 
Dance is one of many school activities, and students 
look upon it as such. 

It is equally essential to remember that while a 


choreographer recognizes limitations in the abilities ° 


of his students, he should also be sensitive and recep- 
tive to their potential talents. If there are any out- 
standing abilities within a particular group, an instruc- 
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tor should be quick to recognize, to develop, and to 
make use of such aptitudes, 

When a choreographer is devising methods of work 
for non-professional situations, he should take into 
account the amount of time which is allowed for re- 
hearsals. The fact that rehearsal time is usually defini- 
tely limited in educational institutions should be kept 
in mind at all times. A choreographer should plan his 
work in order that it can be learned quickly and easily. 
He should plan the majority of the patterns before he 
presents them to students. He should remember that 
he cannot indulge in lengthy experimentation in re- 
hearsals. Lay students tire easily, and their attention 
span (especially if they are young) is relatively short. 

Students should not be over-rehearsed. Their work 
becomes “stale” and flat when they have had too 
many rehearsals. An instructor in an educational in- 
stitution can train his students up to a point. After 
that point has been reached, he can hope and pray. 
Non-professional dancers cannot rehearse as long at 
any one time or over a period of time as professional 
dancers and retain their performing spontaneity. 

Another point to be taken into consideration is 
that the number of changes to be made after a dance 
is presented to students should be kept to a minimum. 
Some changes from the original sketch must, of neces- 
sity, be made. A great deal of confusion results, how- 
ever, if a dance is continually being changed as it 
is being learned. This fact is especially true if students 
are inexperienced performers. In cases where many 
versions of a dance have been learned and then dis- 
carded, some member will almost certainly forget the 
latest pattern and remember a former version. 

It is well to realize, furthermore, that the movements 
of a dance which are to be taught to students should 
be of a definite nature. Directions as to the placing 
of an arm or a leg, for example, should be given clearly 


’ and directly. A choreographer can devise flexible and 


changing patterns when he is dealing with profes- 
sional dancers. When he is working with lay dancers, 
however, he should be very clear and definite. Move- 
ments performed by non-professional dancers often 
look confused and disordered instead of appearing 
fluid and flexible. If wide latitude is allowed in inter- 
pretation of various movements, the peace of mind of 
choreographer and students alike will be threatened. 

It is always well to keep in mind that the majority 
of students in an educational institution devote only a 
small part of curricular or extracurricular time to 
dance. Limitations of strength, endurance, interest, and 
attention-span are definite factors to be taken into 
consideration when an instructor plans dances and 
programs. In addition to the points mentioned above, 
it should be remembered that students cannot be ma- 
nipulated in the same impersonal manner in which a 
painter experiments with paint, or a musician experi- 
ments with sounds. 

Students attend extracurricular dance sessions be- 
cause they have a positive desire to learn about dance. 
They should enjoy their work. If they are bored or if 
they do not like what they are doing, they will be 
either consistently absent or they will eventually drop 
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out of the group. More than half the battle for student 
support of dance is won if there is a genuine respect 
on the part of students for their instructor. It goes 
without saying that a teacher should gain the con- 
fidence of his students, and above all, their friend- 
ship. He should treat them as human beings, not as 
automatons who exist merely to perform his dances, 
Their ideas and feelings should be given consideration 
at all times. 

An instructor has a definite responsibility to an 
audience if his dances or those of his students are 
performed publicly. They must be performed with 
accuracy, precision, projection, taste, and effective- 
ness. An audience has a right to ask for a high stand- 
ard of theatrical production when dances are given on 
a public stage. This fact is especially true if they are 
presented in a definitely theatrical atmosphere. When 
a performance is moved into a private or semi-private 
studio, an audience can partially relax its standards. 
It can look upon the dances or studies presented as 


laboratory experiments. It can make allowances for: 


mistakes and inaccuracies. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that Ted Shawn makes the follow- 
ing statement in Dance We Must: 


Many things that are permissible in the studio as train- 
ing, as experimentation, as discipline, are not permissible to 
offer an audience as a dance work of art .. . studio exercises 
should be confined to the studio and never be brought to an 
exhibition program of the supposedly finished product.* 


The problem of assembling a program for the 
non-professional dance group presents many difficul- 
ties. The program should, first of all, have a definite 
unity. It should, in addition, have contrasts in dance 
styles and dance types. Serious dances should be 
included, but they should not ‘overshadow dances of a 
lighter nature. The program should give an impres- 
sion of modern dance in as many of its varied aspects 
as it is possible to achieve. This fact is especially 
pertinent if the audience viewing the performance is 
one which has seen very little modern dance or none 
at all. 

There are a variety of approaches to use in planning 
a program. Sometimes a central theme can serve 
as a basis for all dances. Such a method of presenta- 
tion has definite advantages over the usual way of 
arranging a program. In the first place, the theme is 
thrown into sharp relief when its various aspects are 
shown in succession. Variations in approaches are 
heightened and clarified when they are placed one 
against another. Contrasts in individual handling of 
a theme make for great interest in a program. One of 
the problems which is encountered in this connection 
is that the audience may become bored by seeing 
many dances based on the same subject matter. 

Still another way to organize dances on a program 
is to include two, three, or even four groups of related 
dances. Suites and ballets can be mixed with shorter 
dances. It is well to keep in mind, however, that 

(Continued on Page 572) 


*Ted Shawn. Dance We Must. Pittsfield, Mass.: Eagle 
Printing Co., 1940, page 137. 
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» SPANISH DANCING by La Meri @ WALK YOUR WAY TO BETTER 2 
Covers the history; the school dance from the DANCING by Lawrence Hostetler a 
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and south of spain. Emphasizes he Flamen- steps and combinations in Fox-trot (medium, Zz 
co, the gypsy dance; Renaissance, the new slow, Peabody), Waltz, Tango, Rhumba, @ 
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Illustrated $5.00 
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e MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH DANCING by Edith Ballwebber = 
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6”x 9” Iustrated $3.00 rites or dance for their own satisfaction. ©] 
Exotic photographs. 
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This combined edition of Tap Dances and Tap Dances of the Virgins, Beginning the Beguine, 
Dances for School and Recreation brings to Tornado in Trinidad, Caribbean Medley. x 
teachers and students thirty-two routines, 6” x9” Illustrated $5.00 
varying in difficulty from short, simple dances 5 
to full length, intricate routines. Musical ac- * FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL B 
companiment for each dance. 
Among the dances: School Days; Dobbin; AND COLLEGE by Grace |. Fox 9 
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Sauthoff, Hermine, American Square Dances. o 
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--Gacilities for Leisure 


A Radio Script 


W. K. 


By 


STREIT 


Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


tial story incorporated in A Guide for Planning 

Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and 
Health Education written by the participants of the 
National Facilities Conference and sponsored by thir- 
teen national associations.* The guide is an aid to those 
interested in the iunctional planning of facilities and 
should be particularly helpful to public officials imme- 
diately concerned with the programs in athletics, rec- 
reation, physical and health education, and the techni- 
cal specialists who plan such facilities. 


T material contained in this script is the essen- 


Cast of Characters: Tom, solid citizen, about 50, member of 
local board of education, serious about his responsibilities ; 
Dick, banker, man of forceful personality, of quick decisions, 
about 60; Harriet, representative mother and active civic 
and club leader, 40. 

Time: 14-14% minutes. 

Tempo of script is deliberate, reflective, thoughtful. These 
people are thinking through a problem of vital significance 
in the life of their community and nation, but the pace should 
not drag. Music can be recorded. For opening and closing 
use “Marching Along Together” or “I Want to Be Happy.” 
Sound effects needed are opening and closing of door and 
ringing of doorbell. 

Announcer: Tom Warren is a member of the Board of 
Education in a thriving, typical American community. Be- 
hind the lighted windows of Tom’s house, something in- 
teresting is about to take place as the doorbell rings. Let’s 
join the visitors — it'll be interesting. 

Sound: Door bell rings, up sharp, and door opens. 

Tom: (Heartily) Hello, Harriet! and greetings, Dick. I’m 
more than glad you could come over tonight! I need your 
help. Come in — come right in. 

Sound: Door closes. 

Tom: (on door closing) Here, have a comfortable chair, I’ll — 

Harriet: (interrupting) Tom, whatever’s bothering you? 
What’s so urgent it couldn’t wait until our club meeting 
next week? 

Dick: Yes, Tom, what’s on your mind? 

Tom: A-plenty! I’m a man with a community problem to 
thrash out. Do you folks realize that our school board is 
facing some mighty important issues? Did you have an 
inkling that that’s what brought you both here tonight? Well, 
it is—and I want you, as parents and civic-minded individuals, 


This radio script is one of a series made available for use 
on local radio stations during American Education Week. It 
has been produced through the cooperation of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
a department of the National Education Association. It may 
be used also as a dramatic skit for school assemblies and 
community gatherings. While prepared especially for Ameri- 
can Education Week, it is suitable for use during the entire 
school year. 


*This guide may be secured from The Athletic Institute, 209 
South State Street, Chicago 4, or the AAHPER Office, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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to help me do some clear thinking about education in gep. 
eral and the need for facilities for leisure in particular, 

Harriet: So that’s it! I said just the other day at the Civic 
League Luncheon that education is the biggest business 
in our town. It deserves — it must have — careful plan. 
ning. With the largest local payroll, education involves the 
largest number of steady customers and has the largest 
investment in this and every community. 

Dick: Right as rain, Harriet — and don’t forget that off its 
assembly lines come the most precious product known to 
civilization — young men and young women who are fami- 
liar with the history of the past, young people who are ac- 
quainted with the problems of today, and who are equipped 
to enter into our fast-changing world. 

Tom: I’m glad to hear you say that. It serves to point up 
very sharply our responsibility to youth. We’ve been hear- 
ing a great deal lately about “bad” parents and how they 
should be punished for neglecting their children. Yet, when 
we study these individual parents, we find that in al- 
most every instance, they were the neglected children of 
yesterday who needed help but didn’t get it. 

Dick: Many often come from disrupted homes. Their child- 
hood memories aren’t pleasant. They have never known 
the love and security of a good home, nor the fun of 
working and playing together in groups. 

Harriet: It’s been my observation that habits formed in child- 
hood are faster than colors dyed in wool, and, if a youngster 
is started on the right basis and forms that habit, he will 
ordinarily keep straight. 

Tom: That’s right! Boys and girls are great imitators. Like 
a grape vine, clinging to a trellis, they usually pick an older 
and stronger person to follow. If the leadership is good, 
they usually get along very well. 

Dick: And, contrarily, a child who has no one to lean on 
and look up to — parent, teacher, scoutmaster, recreation 
leader — will probably not grow upright, but like a plant, 
will run along the weedy low spots and will be exposed to 
all the blights and diseases. 

Tom: Agreed — unanimously agreed — and this leads me 
right to a practical problem now facing our school board. 

Harriet: Yes? 

Tom: We are concerned about the health and welfare of the 
children of this community. 

Dick: Naturally! 

Tom: So, of course, programs of health education, physical 
education, and recreation have been made a part of the 
school offerings to guide pupils in the development and main- 
tenance of physical and mental health. In order to do an 
effective piece of work in this important area, we need 
two things — facilities and leadership. It’s the facilities that 
have us stumped. 

Dick: (thoughtfully) Am-h’m — now to my way of think- 
ing, we’ve never had enough physical education and rec- 
reation facilities. And today, they are more inadequate than 
ever before because of the lag in construction due to World 
War II. Also, there’s an increased demand and desire for 

(Continued on Page 578) 
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ls Dental Health Out of Bounds? 


By 


R. C. DALGLEISH 


Utah State Health Department 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


history. Archzologists have found hundreds of 

skeletons which showed evidence of dental caries 
or pyorrhea. In view of this, undoubtedly dental health 
has always been a concern of the human race. Strange 
as it may seem, the problems associated with dental 
health have increased with civilization. 

It is generally accepted as fact that approximately 
half of the children two years of age have decayed 
teeth. The percentage increases with age. Dental 
health is a human problem of universal concern. Eco- 
nomic status is apparently of little or no significance 
in its relationship. Dental diseases are the most preva- 
lent diseases confronting mankind. They are also the 
most neglected—neglected to some extent because 
of economic status, and the maldistribution of den- 
tists, which leaves large numbers of people without 
facilities, but principally because of the people’s lack 
of understanding of dental defects and diseases, and 
the important relationship they have to general health. 

In early history the scope of dental health was 
confined strictly to general health and the practice of 
medicine. The two professions today are interrelated 
in many ways, but this does not imply subservience or 
inferiority. Both contribute materially to human wel- 
fare. American dentistry today is recognized as a 
separate profession. There is need for collaboration, 
but not for integration. Dentistry remains, therefore, 
a specialty of medicine morally bound to serve objec- 
tively the needs of society. 

Advances have been made consistent with research 
and significant scientific developments, though public 
appreciation of the health values of dental services has 
been lacking. This notwithstanding that present-day 
demand for dental health care apparently exceeds the 
ability of the profession to supply. 

Health is an elusive quality or state of being some- 
thing which is hard to define. Most people know, or 
think they know at least, what constitutes health. 
Health is a fundamental interest of all people which 
has to do with feeling, function, and physiology. It 
has individual and social implications. Health recog- 
nizes the whole of man. It is not a thing apart from 
our democratic society. It is not the heritage of a 
few, but the right of all people, often referred to as 
the nation’s greatest asset. 

Dental health is usually interpreted to mean free- 


D isos. health, or lack of it, predates recorded 


_An address presented at the Seattle convention of the 
AAHPER, April, 1947. 
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dom irom diseases of the teeth. The field of dentistry, 
however, is not confined to the teeth alone, but in- 
cludes the entire oral cavity. It is, therefore, proper 
and perhaps preferable for us to contemplate oral 
health rather than dental health, since not only the 
teeth, but the teeth and all of their adjacent and sup- 
porting structures are implied and included. Dental 
health or oral health expresses a desirable condition and 
is requisite for good general health. The relationship is 
intimate and vital. The mouth is the gateway to the 
human body, the portal of entry of not only all food, 
but also of germs of many diseases. It is the only part 
of the alimentary canal which is under voluntary con- 
trol, and it is in the mouth or oral cavity that the 
process of digestion begins, a process requiring sound, 
healthy teeth for thorough mastication of food neces- 
sary to provide and facilitate proper functioning of 
active agents in the saliva. 

A logical concept, therefore, of dental health is its 
physiological and possible pathological relationship to 
the whole individual. Dental health is of concern to 
the dental profession, the medical profession, all allied 
professional groups, the individual, and to society, 
that is, all citizens generally, in community, state, and 
nation. It is a concern of the schools and welfare 
agencies, both voluntary and official. 

Much has happened in recent years to focus atten- 
tion on the deplorable dental health condition of our 
people. Dental health conditions, revealed in selective 
service examinations, constitute dramatic evidence of 
neglect, lack of understanding, and public indifference. 


If the living habits of people reflect their understand- 


ing, there is little understanding of the value of dental 
health care, since it is said that more than one-half 
of the people do not provide themselves with adequate 
care. Education, with appropriate financing, could have 
produced a more favorable dental health condition. 
There is indeed much need for public enlightenment. 

Public enlightenment connotes education. Education 
is a responsible function of the public schools. Educa- 
tion is also a responsibility of the home, and of all 
those especially trained, who can discharge social 
responsibility by sharing their knowledge with others. 
Education in the school and education in the home 
should supplement one another. Parents, after all, 
are the first teachers. 

The profession has not only given meritorious con- 
sideration to present active demand, but also to the 
actual need and ultimate consumption of dental health 
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services. Objectively, they have embraced and seek 
to motivate, actively, principles which they hopefully 
anticipate will reduce dental health need and the 
vastness of the dental health problem. 

Dental health effort has been, and is being, directed 
toward the development of understanding, to influence 
or motivate people, all people, to seek routinely and 
regularly, dental health care for themselves and their 
children. This, it is hopefully anticipated, can be 
accomplished through expanded research, expanded 
education, and expanded care. This universal health 
problem is so vast that it requires cooperative effort, 
based on community organization of health, welfare, 
school, lay, professional, and other groups. Through 
such groups, dental health can be translated in un- 
derstandable terms to develop individual appreciation 
of the necessity and importance of dental health, and 
integrated as part of existing general health programs. 

Care must be made reasonably available to all 
people, without diminishing the excellence of high 
standards and accomplishments for which American 
dentistry is noted. Children should not be handicapped 
for life by defects that can be remedied, or diseases 
that can be avoided. We must consider, however, not 
only, what dental health can do for the people, but 
also, what the people can do for dental health. 

Education is a scientific art of human develop- 
ment. Interpret for yourself what constitutes human 
development, and you will no doubt recognize the 
intimate and definite relationship that dental health 
has in it, and the responsibility of education to provide 
reliable information on fundamental dental health 
problems and to develop individual, family, and social 
responsibility. Education must be adjusted frequently 
to meet the needs of people. Ill health or good health 
is a responsibility the individual shares with society. 
The presence of one unhealthy individual in a group 
is a hazard to the entire group. 


ENTISTS have the social responsibility of mak- 
ing available an acceptable recognized dental 
health service for all who seek it. In refusing to serve 
the individual or failing to make proper referral to 
one who will serve him adequately, the dentist is not 
only evading his individual responsibility, but is also 
evading the social’ responsibility of his ‘profession. 
Individual responsibility, neglected or ignored, there- 
fore demands family and/or community responsibility 
if social need is to be satisfied. Group action is in- 
dicated or results when individual accomplishment 
fails, because of inadequacy, indifference, or neglect. 
We cannot continue to be indifferent to a condition 
of health which affects people universally, and which 
undoubtedly has a far-reaching influence on general 
health. Social agencies must interest themselves more 
sincerely, advisedly, and aggressively in assisting the 
dental profession to find some solution of, or, at least, 
to reduce the size of the dental health problem. 
Is dental health out of bounds? This means out of 
the prescribed limits. The writer assumes that, since 
this question was raised for discussion before an edu- 
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cational group, the implications have reference to den- 
tal health in the field of education. He is reluctant 
however, to launch into this specific limited field on 
this premise without bluntly admitting that, to some 
extent, dental health in its basic and fundamental con- 
cept is out of bounds in health as well as in education, 

Too much of the dental profession’s time is spent 
in prosthetic service for the adult population, and too 
little on the application of accepted procedures for 
the promotion of dental health in early life. It certainly 
is no credit to the profession that such a small propor- 
tion of its total operating time is devoted to children, 
The great need for artificial substitutes for natural 
teeth in early adult and adult life is to no small de 
gree due to individual and professional neglect in early 
life. This lack of sense of responsibility will diminish 
as public dental health awareness increases. 

Collectively, the profession has applied itself in a 
noteworthy manner to evidence their recognition of 
the necessity of getting dental health and dental health 
services within legitimate bounds, but there is unfor- 
tunately insufficient individual application to implement 
collective effort of ‘known worth. 

The solution lies in education, in professional edu- 
cation to promote the utilization of known successful 
technical procedures for worthwhile health service, in 
lay education to create dental health awareness— 
knowledge of the value and importance of regular 
routine examinations and care, particularly for chil- 
dren. The profession and almost every individual in 
it believes in and preaches it. Gradually and increas- 
ingly, as understanding people demand it, they will 
practice it. 

Is dental health out of bounds in education? The 
question can be answered in the affirmative with little 
reservation, because, by and large, it is doubtful if 
dental health has ever had an appropriate place with- 
in the prescribed limits of health instruction. Like 
others striving to get into the regular lineup, like the 
aggressive, ambitious substitute, dental health has been 
warming up hopefully on the sidelines in anticipation 
of a part to play, in bounds, but gets only passive con- 
sideration since the operating and functioning cannot 
be sacrificed for speculative improvement. Changes in 
any lineup are slow and infrequent to the secondary, 
less favored, or unrecognized. 


H EALTH is generally acknowledged as one of the 
principle objectives of educators in outlining their 
goals. Unfortunately, not too much attention has ever 
been given to it. There are many reasons for this, 
which by and large are well understood, not the least 
of which is a traditional aversion to change. 
Inadequacies in health teaching can no doubt be 
attributed largely to a lack of teacher training in 
health. At the beginning of this paper, the writer at- 
tempted to show the relationship of dental health to 
general health from its beginning. There are many 
who are not now conscious of this important fact. 
When public health programs were expanded in state 
public health departments to include dental divisions, 
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this question was oiten raised: when did dentistry 
become a public health problem? Well, dentistry has 
always been a public health problem, as can be seen 
‘om the fact that individuals throughout history have 
‘sought means to protect themselves from the ravages 
of dental diseases. Unfortunately, though, it was many 
ears before dental health was recognized as a public 
health problem. Likewise, we have been slow in 
recognizing it as an educational problem. 

‘In the beginning, the responsibility of the health 
program, in most schools, was given to physical edu- 
cation departments. They accepted the excess casually 
in good grace, but with no particular enthusiasm for 
it, and have promoted health education, as a sideline 
to physical education, within limitations in a com- 
mendatory manner. However, because of their own 
limitations, and other prescribed limitations on the 
amount of time which was allotted to them for 
teaching, some recognized that increased allotments 
in school curricula were essential to success. Also 
due to the total inadequacies of such delegations, there 
was the feeling that wider responsibility for adminis- 
tration of the whole health program should be given 
to more adequately trained personnel. Hence we are 
witnessing the growth, recognition, and appropriate 
utilization of a specialty group, health education. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that many departments 
of education have not seen the necessity of increasing 
requirements in health instruction for certification. 
Educational standards for health education should be 
based upon agreement of those in the field of health 
education and established on a basis comparable to 
those of other professions, medicine, dentistry, and 
others. We are agreed that we should put first things 
first, but, while health is a leading problem, perhaps 
our-most important consideration. it still trails from 
the standpoint of adequate teacher training. instruc- 
tional presentation, and application. Disease is a big 
factor in the economic status of the community. 


Health is so vital to the individual, family, com- 
munity, state, and nation, that it will always be a 
challenge to those responsible for education. Since den- 
tal health is so significantly important in relationship 
to general health and represents a substantial part of 
general health, it constitutes a substantial share of 
this educational responsibility. There has been con- 
tention by responsible persons in the field of education 
that the teacher is presently overburdened, and there- 
fore, should not have the additional responsibility of 
teaching health. that health in its various aspects 
should be taught by individuals other than the teach- 
er, contending of course, that individuals concerned 
with special fields should be invited into the schools 
to do the teaching. This is merely dodging or evading 
responsibility. Fortunately, this contention seems to 
be disappearing, and we have now. in its stead, the 
philosophy that specialists can supply the materials or 
factual information, and the teacher can employ meth- 
ods which she is scientifically trained to use. 


The dental profession, for years realizing its re- 
sponsibility, has endeavored to supply basic factual 
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information for school use. The well developed Bureau 
of Public Relations of the American Dental Associa- 
tion has contributed significantly in this respect. Their 
recent employment of a competent health education 
consultant augments this effort materially and assures 
production and distribution of educationally sound as 
well as scientifically sound dental health educational 
material. The expansion of state health departments 
to include dental divisions further augments the pro- 
fession’s effort and makes available other significant 
teaching materials. The establishment in dental as- 
sociation of councils on dental health at national, state, 
and local levels, whose principal objective is to pramote 
adequate dental care for the public, and to correlate 
its activities with agencies interested in dental health, 
has given additional support and importance to this 
movement. In the field of education they are making 
substantial endeavors to assist those who have joint 
responsibility with them in carrying dental health edu- 
cation forward, 

In view of their recognized splendid endeavors, it 
can hardly be gainsaid that dental health is out of 
bounds in education, because of any lack of willingness 
on their part to cooperate, either actively in teaching, 
or by providing acceptable and dependable material. 

Having been a teacher, a practicing dentist, and a 
public health administrator, the writer has been rather 
favorably and closely associated with schools and 
teachers. He has found that, almost without excep- 
tion, teachers are anxious to teach dental health, but 
perfectly willing to have someone come into their 
schoolrooms to pinch-hit for them, because they feel 
that they have not had sufficient background to en- 
able them to present the subject appropriately. His 
experience confirms the opinion of many, that teach- 
er training in the field of health is inadequate. 

It seems almost absurd to be emphasizing addition- 
al teacher-educaticn qualifications in the face of short- 
ages which exist everywhere, and with the knowledge 
of the alleged fact that many teachers presently em- 
ployed have not even finished high school. Those in- 
adequacies, however, place additional burdens of re- 
sponsibility upon those who are charged with ad- 
ministrative or supervisory functions, and it empha- 
sizes the need for institutes and workshops and in- 
service training experiences where teachers can be 
assisted to the end that those who receive instruction 
from them can be appropriately motivated. The mere 
fact that health teaching can become stale through rep- 
etition suggests that such a procedure be followed, 
even though teachers are adequately trained prior to 
certification. Educational processes should be continu- 
ous and progressive. 

The author feels sure.that health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation personnel have long been aware 
of criticism directed at them of teaching health only 
when muscle-building exercises could not be carried 
out on the playgrounds because of inclement weather. 
This onus will be applied continually in spite of the 
sincerity of their efforts to expand their interest in 

(Continued on Page 569) 
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Proiessional Membership (including the Journal 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 10.00 
Membership (including Journal) 3.50 
Student Membership (including Journal)................ 1.50 


Research Quarterly Subscription (librariesonly)..... 3.00 


soon as possible. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6. D. C. 
Rates effective October 1, 1947 


Student memberships must be endorsed by a member of the faculty who is a member of the Association, 
Have you changed your address recently? Send both the old and new addresses to the Membership Secretary as 


Student Professional (including the Journal and 


the Research Quarterly) 3.00 
Life—One installment 160.00 
10 installments of $20.00 each 200.00 


Single copies: Journal, 35c; Quarterly $1.00 


Association Committees, 1948-49 


COMMITTEES represent one of the most important chan- 
nels through which continuing service is rendered by the 
Association to the individual and to the profession. In fact 
the committees of our Association are vital to its existence. 
They represent an essential liaison between the individual and 
the group, and serve to solve pertinent, current problems which 
one individual in his limited area would have very great diffi- 
culty in solving alone. 

By our Constitution and By-Laws standing committees have 
a specific membership and operate on their own codes. Mem- 
bership on these committees is organized on a rotation basis 
with three-year terms. The president’s committees are appoint- 
ed by the current president to solve an immediate problem; 
these committees dissolve with the expiration of the president’s 
office, but may be reappointed by the incoming officer. 

The fine response to the invitations to serve has been greatly 
appreciated by your president. The job: of appointing members 
on these committees was an arduous task. An attempt was 
made to distribute membership among districts, interests, and 
sex and yet never to jeopardize the strength of the committee. 
Some of our very able members were omitted from commit- 
tees because of other heavy responsibilities in our Association. 
Others were omitted because it is impossible to give every 
worthy member a committee assignment. However, it is felt 
that the individuals selected have the desire, interest, and com- 
petence to do the tasks assigned them. 

At the 1948 convention in Kansas City the president of the 
Association was empowered by the Board of Directors to ap- 
point committees to investigate the possibility of publishing an 
Association yearbook and to plan its contents. A Publieation 
Committee has been appointed to investigate all the problems 
related to publication schedules and costs. An Editorial Com- 
mittee has been organized which will consider the topic or sub- 
ject of the yearbook and how the topic might be organized by 
chapters. In addition, an Advisory Committee has been selected 
to review the work of the other two committees and offer com- 
ments and suggestions to further the project. These committees, 
with Dr. Hilda C. Kozman as general chairman, are already at 
work with the aim of presenting a report to the Board of Di- 
rectors at the Boston convention in 1949. On the basis of this 
report further action regarding the publication of an Associa- 
tion yearbook will be taken. 


1. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Function: To nominate officers in accordance with the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Association. 

Bell, Howard, Los Angeles City Schools, Calif., Southwest 

Soule, Mary Ella, University of Georgia, Athens, Southern 

Moulton,’ Gertrude, Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, 
‘Midwest 

Shaw, John H., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., Eastern, 
chairman. 

Piper, Ralph, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Central 

Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, 
Ore., Northwest 
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il. STANDING COMMITTEES 


Constitution Committee 

French, Esther, chairman, Illinois State Normal University 

Normal 
Snyder, Raymond, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gullion, Blair, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo, 
Bohler, J. Fred, State College of Washington, Pullman 
Brown, Fred, State Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn, 
Donnelly, Alice, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y, 
Grimshaw, William, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wilkinson, Catherine, Public Schools, Phoenix, Ariz. — 


Editorial Committee 
Bookwalter, Karl, chairman, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington 
Bouve, Marjorie, Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 
Boston, Mass. 
Hiss, Anna, University of Texas, Austin 
Johnson, Granville B., University of Denver, Denver, Colo, 
Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Richards, John N., Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


Facilities Committee 
Lynn, Minnie L., chairman, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Abboti, Elizabeth, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Ashcraft, J. Holley, Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif, 
Abernathy, Ruth, University of Texas, Austin 
Jenne, Eldon, Portland, Ore. 
Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, 
Ore. 
Scott, Harry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Thompson, A. W., Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Vescolani, Gelinda, Public Schools, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Winter, Fred, Board of Education, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Gulick Award Committee 

Lloyd, Frank, chairman, City College, New York, N. Y. 

Garrison, Jessie, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Duncan, Raymond O., State Department of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Hodgson, Pauline, University of California, Berkeley 

McCloy, C. H., University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Washke, Paul, University of Oregon, Eugene 

Fisher, George J., (Honorary), 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

Young, Carl, University of California at Los Angeles 


Honor Awards Committee 

Espenschade, Anna, chairman, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Seen, Eva, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Lins, Ruth, Public Schools, Rockford, Il. 
Kiphuth, Robert J. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Sharman, Jackson, University of Alabama, University 
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International Relations Committee 
Ainsworth Dorothy, chairman, Smith College, Northampton, 


sates, Wynn, University of Southern California, Los 


eles 
Swag Wilma, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Lang, John G., 3460 McTavish Street, Montreal, Canada 
Turner Clair E., National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 


New York, N. Y. 
Local, State, and District Association Committee 
Jones, Lloyd M., chairman, Pennsylvania State College, State 


College 
Anderson, K. Elizabeth, Montana State Board of Health, 


Helena 
Stowell, Marion, 231 Forest Hill Drive, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Stevens, Bill K., University of Florida, Gainesville ; 
Ferguson, Thomas, State Education Department, Baltimore 
Guiot, Germaine, Iowa State College, Ames 
Kidwell, Kathro, University of W ashington, Seattle 
Land, Jeannetta, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Mathews, Jack, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Henre, Merle, 1871 North 32nd Street, Kansas City, Kans. 
Reed, Jere, Carlsbad School, Carlsbad, N. M. 

Roell, Candace, Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti 
Bernholdt, Florence, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
Soule, Mary Ella, University of Georgia, Athens 

Wilkinson, Catherine, North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, 

Ariz. 

Dunn, Bill K., Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


Necrology Committee 
Moulton, Gertrude, chairman, Rio Grande College, Rio 
Grande, Ohio 
Hoyt, Maisie, Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 
O’Neel, Frank, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. 
Robertson, Donald, Public Schools, Carson City, Nev. 
Wayman, Frances, ‘Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 
Richardson, Howard, State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Me. 


Permanent Historical Records and Exhibits Committee 
Oermann, Karl C., chairman, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baker, Gertrude, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Cochran, Nellie B., Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, II. 
Kloberg, Ethel, Senior High School, Baldwin, Long Island, 
i. 
Marshall, Violet, University of California, Berkeley 
Martie, J. E., University of Nevada, Reno 
Rex, Hazel, Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio 
Fradd, Norman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Saxman, Ethel, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
Washburn, L. P., Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Resc’utions Committee 
Hagman, Patricia, chairman, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 
Cubberly, Hazel J., University of California, Los Angeles 
Hall, Nora, State Department of Special Instruction, Olympia, 
Wash, 
Drew, Gwendolyn, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Landis, Paul, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Tapp, Hambleton, State Department of Education, Frankfort, 
Ky. 
Smith, Ernest, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Visual Education Committee 
Gloss, George, chairman, University of Maryland, College 
Park 
Allen, Ross, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
Fredericks, Wynn, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 
Hagman, Patricia E., Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Kerby, A. C., Director of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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Lockhart, Aileene, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Fitchpatrick, Harriet, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Stangel, Frank, Board of Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Vocational Guidance Committee 

Walke, Nelson, chairman, Brooklyn College, New York, N. Y. 
Bird, O. C., Ohio University, Athens 
Brainard A. F., State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
McCall, Margaret, Alabama College, Montevallo 
Hertler, Charles F., Montana State University, Missoula 
Landreth, Verne, State Department of Education, Los Angeles, 

Calif, 
Oktavec, F. L., Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Daniels, Arthur, Ohio State University, Columbus 


Ill. PRESIDENT’S COMMMITTEES 
Camping in Education 


Function: To study and make recommendations on the place 


of camping in education. 

Smith, Julian, chairman, Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Allen, Ross, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

Butler, Mabel, Wesley House, 4448 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Carroll, John, Superintendent of Schools, San Diego County, 
Cali: 

Donaldson, George, St. Mary’s Lake Camp Association, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gembis, Joseph, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Joy, Barbara E., The Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wis. 

McCoy, Mary E., Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 

Miles, Caswell M., State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Sharp, Lloyd, Life Camps, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Stewart, Charlotte, Board of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Decentralization and Long-Term Planning 
Function: To study possible plans for decentralization and 
long-term planning due to the volume of work being carried 
on at present by the president and the executive secretary. 
Nordly, Carl L., chairman, University ot Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 
Hughes, William, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Meredith, William, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Cassidy, Rosalind, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
Cozens, Fred W., University of California, Berkeley 


Encyclopedia of Sports, Games, and Recreation Project 
Function: To represent the AAHPER on a Joint Committee 
with the Association of College and Reference Libraries (a 
division of the American Library Association) on encyclo- 
pedia project. 
Mitchell, E. D., chairman, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Neilson, N. P.,. University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Saylor, Edythe, Alabama State College, Montevallo 
Staley, S. C., University of Illinois, Urbana 


Finance Committee 
Function: To review and make recommendations on the Asso- 
Ciation’s budget submitted by the Executive Secretary. 
McDonough, Thomas E., chairman, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Bronson, Alice O., University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Intergroup Education Committee 
Function: To study the problems and possibilities of inter- 
group education and submit a recommended plan of action. 
Mueller, Grover, chairman, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
ra 
Burr, John, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Czarnowski, Lucille K., University of California, Berkeley 
Kamm, Alfred, Boys’ Club, Wilmington, Del. 
Karpovich, Peter V., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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Levy, Louise, University of Alabama, University 

Madar, Olga, Director of Recreation UAW-CIO, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mayer, Jane, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 

Nash, J. B., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Rowe, Floyd, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sze, Szeming, Chinese Medical Association, Washington, D. C. 

Wolffe, Joseph B., School of Medicine, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Interschool Competition for Elementary Schools 
Function: To study the problems relating to interscholastic 
competition in elementary schools, and to report at the 1949 
convention. 
Wayman, Frances, chairman, Public Schools, Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Hartwig, Helen, 1078 East Linden Avenue, Richmond 
Heights, Mo, 
La Salle, Dorothy, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, 
Ore. 
McCristal, King J., Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Meredith, William, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Snyder, David, Board of Education, Oakland, Calif. 
Stafford, Frank, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


National Convention Policy Committee 
Function: To study a change in policy regarding the annual 
national convention and submit a proposed plan for official 
adoption. 
Manley, Helen, chairman, Public Schools, University City, Mo. 
Keller, Louis F., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Nomenclature Committee 
Function: To study the problem of standardizing gymnastic 
nomenclature. 
Piper, Ralph, chairman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Dresser, Henry O., 730 Herbert Street, Baton Rouge, La. 
Price, Hartley, University of Illinois, Champaign 
Judd, Leslie, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Physical Education and Athletics for College Men 

Function: To study and make recommendations, in cooperation 
with three representatives each from the College Physical 
Education Association, and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, concerning problems of mutual interest in 
physical education and athletics for college men; to dis- 
tribute factual information of national interest pertaining 
to the three associations; to serve as an agency of inter- 
association relationships. 

Hughes, William L., chairman, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miller, Ben W., 6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Scott, Harry A., Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Professional Education Committee 
Function: To study the existing standards in curriculum, 
facilities, and personnel in health, physical education, and 
recreation in the undergraduate professional education insti- 
tutions and recommend basic standards. 
Hughes, William, chairman, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Nyswander, Dorothy, University of California, Berkeley 
Cobb, Louise, University of California, Berkeley 
Campbell, Laurie, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Moss, Bernice, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
House, H. H., Washington State College, Pullman 
Sharman, Jackson, University of Alabama, University 
Fitzgerald, G. B., University ot Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Weckwerth, Charles F., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
Nelson, Elise, Sargent College, Cambridge, Mass. 


. Professional Ethics Committee 
Function: To develop a recommended code of ethics for the 
profession. 
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Brown, Margaret, chairman, Panzer College, East 0, 
N. J. range, 

Millar, Margaret, Board of Education, Paterson, N, J 

Simpson, Dorothy, New Jersey College for Women, Nev 
Brunswick 

Gardell, Walter, Board of Education, Elizabeth, N, J. 

Armstrong, Franklin G., Board of Education, Montclair, N.J 

Baker, Gertrude, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis |” 

Garafola, Gerald A., Board of Education, Newark, N, J. 

Garrison, Jessie, State Department of Education, Montgomery 
Ala. 

Moench, Francis J., State Teachers College, Cortland, N, y 

Munro, Iveagh, Physical Education for Women, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal, Canada. 

Nixon, Eugene W., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif, 

Pelton, A. C., Board of Education, Seattle, Wash. 

Schneider, Elsa, State Department of Education, Springfieg 
Ill. 

Relationships with the Armed Forces 

Function: To help promote the physical development of th 
youth of this country to avoid some of the obvious deficien. 
cies found at the start of the last war; to encourage enlist. 
ments of reserve officers from among the physical educatiog 
major students graduating from our educational institutions: 
to promote special training for the above reserve officers ip 
military physical training and recreation for the purpom 
of continued preparedness for military service through ap 
understanding of the problems and procedures of the Army 
and Navy; to serve as a medium of exchange between these 
organizations in new programs, types of training, equip 
ment, methods, tests, and research; and to provide for im- 
mediate consultant service to the Army and the Navy and 
the prompt recruitment of civilian specialists for military 
service in future emergencies. 

Brownell, Clifford, chairman, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Cutter, Commander Slade D., USN, Officer m Charge 
Physical Fitness Section, Special Services Division, Bureay 
of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. 

Esslinger, A. A., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass, 

Greene, Lt. Col. Lawrence V., War Department General 
Staff, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Larson, Leonard, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

McCloy, C. H., State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Olds, Lloyd, Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti 

Scott, Harry, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Reorganization of Divisions and Sections 
Function: To submit a specific plan for functional reorgan- 
ization of divisions and sections of the Association. 
Ayars, George W., State Department of Public Instruction 
New York, N. Y. 


Boulton, Iris, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Ill.’ 


Nordly, Carl, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Yearbook Committee 

Function: To investigate the possibility of publishing a year- 
book and to plan its contents. 

Kozman, Hilda, general chairman 

Publication: Carl Troester, Frank Stafford, E. C. Davis, 
Esther French, Ben W. Miller, Helen Hazelton. 

Editorial: Delbert Oberteuffer, Jackson R. Sharman, Leslie 
Irwin, Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Elizabeth Halsey, Ruth 
Weythman, Ellis H. Champlin, H.. D. Edgren, Martha Deane 

Advisory: Ruth Evans, Jesse Williams, Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mabel Lee, Charles C. Wilson, W. K. Streit, Verne S. 
Landreth. 


IV. ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
In selecting material for publication in the Jonrnel and 


Quarterly the Editor has the assistance of a board of associate . 


editors for each of the association’s official publications, the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education and the Research 
Quarterly. One-third of the membership of each group retires 
each year. New members this year will serve until 1951. 
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Members are again urged to send in 
names of candidates for the Honor 
Award. Such individuals should be care- 
fully selected since the reputation of the 
Association and the profession is judged 
by the worthiness of these men and 

en. 

= order to expedite the process of se- 
lection please adhere to the following 
rocedure: (1) nominations from any 
district must be sent to the committee 
member of that district; (2) names of 
candidates must be in the hands of com- 
mittee members on or before DECEM- 
BER 15; (3) state all of the reasons 
why you think the candidate merits con- 
sideration; (4) if requested to give ad- 
ditional information, do so promptly. 
Proper forms for submitting names may 
be obtained from committee members. 

All candidates cannot be expected to 
meet all criteria set forth in the operat- 
ing code but all information will be con- 
sidered. The committee code includes the 
following conditions: membership in 
AAHPER; age—at least 40; equivalent 
of master’s degree; ten years’ experience 
in teaching physical education, health 
education, or recreation; distinguished 
service through our Association; good 
character. 

The committee also believes that a 
candidate should qualify in at least five 


of the following conditions given in the 
code: 

Division I, An Office Holder: 

1. An elected office holder in the na- 
tional Association. This will include vice 
presidency of divisions, and member-at- 
large. 

2. President of a district association. 

3. Chairman of a section in the nation- 
al or district association. 

4. President of College Physical Edu- 
cation Association, 

5. President of National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. 

6. President of a state association for 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. 

Division II, Committee Work: 

1. Chairman of a committee of the 
AAHPER. 

2. Committee work over a period of 
three or more years with local, district, 
or national organization either in the 
AAHPER or an organization affiliated 
with the AAHPER, or an organization 
promoting the same general objectives as 
the AAHPER. 

Division III, Speeches, Writing, Re- 
search: 

1. Twenty or more addresses before 
educational groups, conventions, assem- 
blies, luncheon meetings, radio presenta- 
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tions, and other such meetings held in 
the interest and promotion of physical 
education, health education, or recreation. 

2. Articles for handbooks, newspapers, 
magazines not covered below. 

3. Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

4. Author or co-author of one or more 
books on physical education, health edu- 
cation, or recreation. 

5. Author of five or more articles ac- 
cepted and published by magazines of na- 
tional scope or brought out in monograph 
form. 

6. An outstanding, original contribu- 
tion to the profession which has affected 
its philosophy or practices, not included 
in the above. 

The district chairmen are: 

Eastern: Robert J. Kiphuth, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Central: Mabel Lee, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Midwest: Ruth Lins, Public Schools, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

Northwest: Eva Seen, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Southern: Jackson ‘R. Sharman, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Ala- 
bama. 


Southwest: Anna Espenschade, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, committee chairman. 


Board of Associate Editors for the Journal 


Function: To review articles for publication in the Journal 
and to contribute at least one editorial during the year. 
Boulton, Iris, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Ill, 1951 

Cassidy, Rosalind, University of California, Los Angeles, 1949 
Cobb, Louise, University of California, Berkeley, 1950 

Evans, Ruth, Public School System, Springfield, Mass., 1949 
Finlayson, Ann, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1951 

Hughes, Wiliam L., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 1950 

Kistler, Joy W., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 1951 
Krakower, Hyman, City College, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1950 

Manley, Helen, Public Schools, University City Mo., 1950 

Metheny, Eleanor, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, 1950 

Neilson, N. P., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 1949 

Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1949 

Noyes, Elizabeth, Putnam, Conn., 1949 

O’Keefe, Pattric R., Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo., 1951 

Rogers, James E., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Rugen, Mabel E., University High School, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1950 

Saurborn, Jeannette, Bronxville Public School, Bronxville, 
N. Y., 1951 

— Elsa, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 

Staley, S. C., University of Illinois, Urbana, 1949 

Streit, W. K., Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1949 

Trieb, Martin, 330 South Mansfield, Los Angeles, Calif., 1951 

Walke, Nelson, Brooklyn College, New York N. Y., 1951 

Wayman, Frances, Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas, 1951 


Board of Associate Editors for the Research Quarterly 
Function: To review articles for publication in the Quarterly. 
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Ainsworth, Dorothy, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 1949 

Anderson, Theresa, 2109 40th Street, Des Moines, Iowa, 1951 

Brace, David K., University of Texas, Austin, 1949 

Brownell, C. L., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1950 

— H. Harrison, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., 
1951 

Cozens, Frederick W., University of California, Berkeley, 1949 

Cureton, T. K., University of Illinois, Urbana, 1950 

Henry, Franklin, University of California, Berkeley, 1951 

Irwin, Leslie W., Boston University, Boston, Mass., 1950 

—- Peter V., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., 
1950 

Keller, Louis, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1951 

Langton, C. V., Oregon State College, Corvallis, 1950 

LaPorte, William R., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, 1950 

Lapp, Vernon, 2234 Cotner Boulevard, Lincoln, Nebr.; 1951 

Larson, Leonard A., New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y., 1950 

McCloy, C. H., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1950 

Morehouse, Laurence, University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles, 1951 

Nash, J. B., School of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y., 1949 

Oberteuffer, Delbert, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
1949 

Phillips, Marjorie, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1951 

Rodgers, Elizabeth, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va., 1951 

Scott, M. Gladys, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1951 

Scott, Harry A., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1949 

Stafford, George T., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 1949 

Tuttle, W. W., University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1949 

Williams, Jesse F., Box 2629, Carmel, Calif., 1949 
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Central District + 
« Association News 


By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


NORTH DAKOTA .. . . . By Grace O. Rhonemus 

On October 20, 21, and 22 the North Dakota Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will hold its 
annual state meeting in conjunction with the North Dakota 
Education Association convention at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. In order to meet the needs of teachers in the field, 
the executive board decided on a workshop type of program. 
All leaders will be people from the state who are specialists 
in their particular fields. The women’s program will include 
work in tumbling, stunts, folk dancing for elementary schools 
and a basketball clinic. Included in the men’s section will be 
tumbling, stunts, pyramids, and touch football. A final joint 
session of men and women will emphasize individual and dual 
sports, square dances, and mixers. 


The president of the North Dakota Association, L. R. Marti, 
held a meeting of the state board during the summer for the 
main purpose of discussing a state course of study for secon- 
dary schools in North Dakota. The state has never had such 
a course, and the state association has undertaken the task of 
its construction. A tentative course of study will be ready early 
in the fall and will be distributed to selected schools by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. The board also rec- 
ommended an increase of state dues from one dollar to two 
dollars. 


Attending were Clem Slemmons, Ellendale Industrial 
School; C. H. Bliss, W. E. Osman, Charlotte Graichen, Val- 
ley City Teachers College; E. E. Kaiser, Agricultural College, 
Fargo; Hazel Dettman, Fargo Junior High School; E. J. 
Cassell, Jamestown College; Grace Rhonemus, University of 
North Dakota. 


Graduate work in the field of physical education at the 
University of North Dakota has made rapid strides since its 
inception just one year ago. Thirty students are now working 
on their advanced degrees. The University is the only institu- 
tion offering graduate work in the state. 

Miss Helen Hauptfuhrer, director of education for women, 
Dickinson State Teachers College, has been appointed state 
chairman for the National Section on Women’s Athletics to 
replace Grace Rhonemus whose term has expired. 


MISSOURI . . . . . By A. Gwendolyn Drew 

In response to numerous requests from teachers of health 
and physical education in the middle western area for grad- 
uate courses in health, physical education, and recreation, the 
Washington University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
has approved a program of graduate study leading to the 
degree of Master of Science in Health and Physical Education. 
Two courses were offered during the second term of the 1948 
summer session, more complete course offerings are being pro- 
vided during the regular 1948-49 academic year, and more are 
planned for future summer sessions. Mr. Blair Gullion is the 
director of the department in which there are fourteen highly 
qualified faculty members, The program of study includes an 
option: 27 units of course work and a thesis or 33 units of 
course work. Admission to the program is contingent upon a 
person holding a B. S. or a B. A. from an accredited institu- 
tion with at least 25 semester hours of credit in courses in 
health, physical education, or recreation acceptable to the 
department of physical education. Experience in teaching 
physical education, health, or recreation will be evaluated 
through a special examination as a possible equivalent of a 
portion of the 25 semester hours of undergraduate credit re- 
quired. Additional undergraduate courses may be required of 
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students who have inadequate preparation. A qualif 


amination is required before more than one-half of the cal 


for the degree has been completed and an oral examinatj 
is required of an accepted candidate prior to the awarding 
of the degree. 

Missouri is proud of the service of Miss Helen Man| 
past president of AAHPER, who was in Japan during th 
summer of 1948. Miss Manley’s work with Japanese educators 
in the development of curricula and methods in health education 
in the secondary schools took her on field trips throughout 
Japan where she had an opportunity to visit schools, as well 
as to work in Tokyo. She is scheduled for many Conferences 
and talks concerning this work, chief of which will be ap 
open meeting of the Women’s Physical Education Club of 
St. Louis and Vicinity to be held at Washington University 
on October 21. Miss Manley is director of health, physicg 
education, and safety in University City and a faculty mem. 
ber of the department of physical education, Washington 
University. 

Best wishes are extended to Carl Fox, former state direc. 
tor of health and physical education, now director of health 
education, Illinois Tuberculosis Association, with offices jp. 
Springfield. The people of the State of Missouri are deeply 
indebted to Mr. Fox for his fine work. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 


MISSISSIPPEL . . . . By R. G. Lowrey 

Lunchroom managers’ institutes were held at both the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and at Mississippi Southern College 
during July and August. 

The new Mississippi State Department of Education bulle- 
tin for elementary teachers, just off the press, has two 
chapters which are devoted to the school health program, one 
on health, and one on physical education. 

The material is such that: it may be used in schools of all 
sizes and types. Copies may be obtained from the office of the 
state elementary supervisor. 

The state legislature has appropriated three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for improvement of physical education 
facilities at Mississippi Southern College. The Camp Shelby 
field house, with a floor area for five basketball courts, has 
been acquired by the college and is being moved to the campus. 


VIRGINIA 

The Health and Physical Education Service of the Virginia 
State Department of Education held the following workshops 
during the summer of 1948: white teachers, Emory and Henry 
College, Emory, Virginia; workshop in safety education, June 
21 to July 3; workshop in health education, July 5 to July 17; 
general workshop in health and physical education, July 19 to 
July 31; negro teachers, Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia; workshop in safety education, June 21 to July 3; 
general workshop in health and physical education, July 5 to 
July 31. 

The first of the three workshops for white teachers was 
devoted to safety education with some emphasis given to 
driver training. The second in this series dealt with school 
health administration and with problems relative to the total 
school health program. The third workshop for white teachers 
is a general workshop in health and physical education, stress- 
ing skills and implementation of the program by both the 


classroom teacher and health and physical education teacher - 


at the elementary and secondary levels. 
The workshop in safety education and the general workshop 
in health and physical education for Negro teachers were 
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similar in scope and purpose to those covering the same areas 
for white teachers. 

Scholarships covering board and. room expenses were 
ranted through funds available to the State Department of 
Education for the workshops in safety education for both 
white and Negro teachers and also for the workshop in health 
education for white teachers. Local tuberculosis associations 
awarded similar scholarships to both white and Negro teachers 
for the general workshops in health and physical education. 

A meeting of the Association of Virginia Supervisors of 
Health and Physical Education was held at Emory and Henry 
College on July 7, 8, and 9. 

The Virginia Advisory Committee on Secondary Schools 
and Colleges held a conference August 9-14 at Charlottes- 
yille. Thirty. health and physical education workers were in- 
yited to participate in the program, part of which was devoted 
to health and physical education. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Open Letter from the National Dance Chairman 

The National Section on Dance was established in 1931 as 
the result of the interest and efforts of certain pioneers in the 
field of dance in education. Due both to the sincerity of purpose 
and the high standards of the early leaders and to the constant 
teamwork offered by teachers of dance, the section has been 
able to maintain a service program. The basic policies of the 
Dance Section are briefly and accurately stated in the consti- 
tution : 


. “ArticLe 2. Purposes—The purposes of the section are: 

a) To promote the constructive development of all types of 
dance in education. 

b) To provide leadership in the dance in education by means 
of the activities of the Section in general, and in particular 
by its continuous field of work through service committees . . .” 

The work of the Dance Section is administered by its legis- 
lative board. All officers of the national section, all district 
chairmen, members-at-large, advisory members, and service 
committee chairmen are members of the legislative board. The 
board meets at least twice a year: during the national conven- 
tion of the AAHPER and during the Christmas vacation. Mat- 
ters of policy, planning for section projects, and problems pre- 
sented to the section are considered by the board. Membership 
in the Dance Section is open to all members of the AAHPER. 
Members are urged to send the chairman questions on problems 
that should receive the attention of the legislative board. 

For a number of years, it has been the policy of the National 
Section on Dance to present a preconvention dance session at 
the time of the national meeting in April. These sessions offer 
the young teacher a chance to participate in professional meet- 
ings and give the experienced teacher an opportunity to secure 
new materials or to brush up on techniques. All forms of dance 
(folk, square, modern, and social) are taught at these sessions. 
The Dance Section hopes that these clinics offer a definite 
service to teachers in various parts of the country. During the 
convention the Dance Section meetings are planned to offer 
stimulation for thought and challenge to action by presenting 
discussion of pertinent problems by experts or demonstrations 
by outstanding dance groups and teachers. 

Throughout the year, the service committees of the Dance 
Section are continuously at work. A new committee, estab- 
lished this year, will give a report at the Boston meeting on 
recordiags for dance. The work of the film and study com- 
mittees has been going on for some time. Within the last three 
years, a survey of opinions of folk dance at the secondary level 
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was completed by the Study Committee. The full report 
on this work will appear shortly in the Journal. Dr. Lois Ell- 
feldt, chairman of the Study Committee, is at present conduct- 
ing a study of teacher education in dance and is anxious to 
secure data and opinions on this important subject from all 
interested people. It is our hope that you will answer ques- 
tionnaires that reach you or offer your services if we fail to 
contact you. Among the more important services offered to our 
membership are the column of news and the dance articles car- 
ried by the Journal each month. This service is made possible 
by the very efficient work of our editor, Miss Katharine Wolfe. 

In April, 1949, the AAHPER will meet in Boston. The 
Dance Section hopes to offer an outstanding program at this 
meeting. A preconvention session is planned as well as the 
regular section meeting. We have asked and received permis- 
sion to present a general session sponsored by this section, It 
is impossible to announce detailed plans at this time because of 
incomplete arrangements; however, we know that you will be 
interested in attending the evening of square and folk dance 
entertainment to be conducted under the leadership of Mr. 
Ralph Piper, one of our members-at-large. 

As a result of the discussions and decisions of the legislative 
board, the chairman has asked our district section chairman to 
attempt to hold discussions on problems in the field of dance. 
These discussions may be organized formally or informally. 
For several years, the National Section on Dance has been 
interested in formulating a platform. Out of these regional 
discussions, we hope to secure nuclear material for a definite 
statement of our platform. 

In closing, the chairman would like to urge your continued 
support of and cooperation with the projects of the section. The 
Dance Section stands ready to help you in every way possible. 
Please give us your support and we will do our best to give 
you our assistance. 

Duptey AsHToNn, Chairman 
State University of Iowa 


Legislative Board of the National Dance Section, 1948-49 


Officers of the Dance Section: The names of the officers 
were listed in this column last month except for the vice chair- 
man, Elizabeth Burtner, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose name was inadvertently omitted. The 
terms of the chairman, past chairman, and vice chairman ex- 
pire in 1949, All other officers will serve until 1950. 


District Chairmen: Central, Frances Dougherty, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo.; Eastern, Elizabeth 
Burtner, George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; 
Midwest, Betty Pease, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
Northwest, Alice Gates, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington; Southwest, Elizabeth R. Hayes, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Southern, Mildred Stewart, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


Members-at-Large: Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1948-50; Lois Ellfeldt, University of 
Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles, California, 
1947-49. 


Advisory Members: Hermine Sauthoff, Madison Public 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin, 1948-50; Mary P. O’Donnell, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y., 1947-49. 


Service Committee Chairmen: Film, Betty Lynd Thompson, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, 1947-49; Study, Lois 
Ellfeldt, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif., 
1947-49; Editorial, Katharine A. Wolfe, Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington, 1947-49; Finance, Virginia Moomaw, 
Women's College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 1947-49; Program,- Dudley Ashton, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1947-49; Nominating, Helen 
P. Alkire, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1948-49; 
Pre-convention, Elizabeth Burtner, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., 1948-49; Recordings for Dance, 
Dorothy Koch, Sargent College of Boston University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1948-49. 


The New York University-Connecticut College School of the 
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Dance which was held at New London, Conn., last summer 
was an outstanding success in every respect. We are glad to 
announce that a full-length article on this project is being pre- 
pared by Ruth H. Bloomer of Connecticut College and will be 
published in an early issue of the Journal. 


Bennington College presented a Dance Workshop program 
on June 24-26 in the College Theatre. The program of 9 solo 
and 7 group dances was composed by members of the dance 
group under the direction of Martha Hill and William Bales. 
The program included Continent of Space (Bowles) composed 
by Allegra Fuller, Displaced Person (arr. Johnson) by Sally 
Liberman, Three Folk Songs, “Careless Love,” “Hardly Think 
I Will,” “Every Night When the Sun Goes In,” by Helen 
Cappel, Dream Ride (sound effects) by Virginia Allen, 


Building Song (Ibert) by Janet Reibel, Out of the Skein - 


(Schubert) by Barbara Corey, Palestinian Suite (folk songs) 
by Joan DuBrow, A Time for Leavetaking (Green) by Marcia 
Eastmen, Safari (Riegger) by B. Corey and Betty Anne 
Gillett, Fable: Mama Was a Mouse (Mompou, Tcherepnine) 
by Gail Greig, That’s How I Am (Recording by Baby Dodds) 
by Diana Gellman List, Valse (Ravel) by B. A. Gillett, 
Sarabande (Bach) by Patsi Birsh, Sonatina (Levant) by D. 
G. List, Pieta (Johnson) by Letitia Evans, and Dance Suite 
(Purcell) by P. Birsh. 


On May 13, the University of Michigan dance group, di- 
rected by Juana de Laban, contributed a series of dances to the 
program of mediaeval and Renaissance music presented for the 
16th annual Adult Education Institute sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Dr. de Laban also lectured on “The Dance 
as One of the Major Arts” at a session of the same institute. 


Mrs. Viola N. Giles of Culver-Stockton College in Canton, 
Missouri, has sent in the program for “The Wayfaring Strang- 
er—A Pilgrimage in American Folklore” which was presented 
by the Department of Physical Education of the College on 
May 29. The program of sectional folk material was tied to- 
gether by a script, written by Mrs. Giles, telling of the travels 
of the stranger about the country and his encounters with “the 
folk songs, folk legends, and folk culture which form our rich 
heritage.” The various episodes, presented in song, choral 
speaking, pantomime, and dance, included Puritan Reflections, 
from the Northeast; Tulip Time in Holland, Michigan, Paul 
Bunyan and his Woodsmen, in the Northwest; Rope Twirling 
and Rodeo, from the West; Mexican Influences, in the South- 
west; Negro Spirituals, from the South; and Traditional Corn 
Husking Bee from the Southeast. Mrs. Giles comments that 
dancing is a new activity at this school. If the dance editor may 
be permitted a word, she would like to comment that with such 
an interesting project, the appeal of dancing should be multiplied 
many times. 

Students of modern dance at Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation at Greeley, presented a demonstration on July 29 under 
the direction of Gertrude Lippincott. Original student choreog- 
raphy included Sarabande, Square Dance, Duet in Primitive 
Style and Four Portraits from “The Lonely Ones” by William 
Steig; “Convention Be Damned,” “Mother Loved Me But She 
Died,” “I Mind My Own Business,” and “People Are No 
Damned Good.” Miss Lippincott danced Hot Sunday (Horst), 
Panic (McCosh), and Proverbs of the People (Kearns). 
Original studies in dance forms opened the program and in- 
cluded ABA, ABC forms as well as experiments in the use of 
speech and movement: Will You, Won’t You Join the Dance? 
Hist,,Whisk; and The Jabberwocky. Previous to the summer 
session Miss Lippincott represented dance at the annual Arts 
Forum of Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge. During 
the past winter and spring she conducted master classes at 
Eastern Illinois State College at Charleston, Wayne Univer- 
sity in Detroit, Normandy Consolidated School in St. Louis, 
University of Minnesota at Duluth, Superior Wisconsin State 
Teachers College, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, 
and at the Jewish Educational Center in Detroit. 

From the Washington News Bulletin we learn that Do-Si- 
Do, student square dance club at Washington State College, 
Pullman, has been extremely active this past year. Demon- 
stration square and round dances were put on for surrounding 
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Granges and the local Moose Club. In March they Presented ; 
country fair party at the women’s gymnasium open to all te. 
dents interested in square dancing. This is expected to be 
annual event hereafter. April 24 and 25 they chartered a hen 
for Wenatchee to take part in a program of square danci 
sponsored in that city by the local Swing and Turn 
Dance Club. Do-Si-Do meets weekly and 2 meetings per 
are open to all students on the campus. 

The Folk Dance Federation of Washington and the Centra} 
Branch of the YMCA in Seattle were joint sponsors of a 
Square and Couple Dance Institute June 24-26 featuring Herb 
Greggerson as caller and instructor. Leadership training ses. 
sions were given both in the morning and afternoon, with rec. 
reational dancing in the evening climaxed by an Oldtime Dance 
Jamboree on the closing session. E. R. Hallock was genera} 
chairman of the institute. 

Dance Theatre at the University of California at Los Ap. 
geles, is an organization of the students, for the students, anq 
controlled by students. Consequently they are able to experi. 
ment, participate, plan, and direct its organization and actiyj. 
ties, with the faculty advisor (supervising director) serving 
mainly in an advisory capacity with no voting power. Each 
year a different faculty instructor advises the organization 
According to its constitution, Dance Theatre was organized 


Square 
Month 


Eastern District, Attention! 
October 20 is deadline for your feature issue. 


“to offer students an opportunity to attain aesthetic and edy- 
cational experiences in dance, and to raise the understanding 
and appreciation of dance through new endeavors in the 
field . . .” The main project of the semester is Studio Evening, 
an informal presentation of student choreographies. Outstand- 
ing numbers of the December 9-11 program were The Lonely 
Ones, Opus, and the faculty’s The Organization and Admin- 
istration of Destruction. A new stage was constructed in the 
gymnasium for the second Studio Evening on May 5-8. Fea- 
tures of this program were The Conquest of Mesico, a dance- 
drama based on the story of Dona Marina, and And There 
Shall Be, using a biblical theme as source material. One of the 
interesting innovations was called “The Audience Creates.” A 
group of five dance and drama majors, men and women, asked 
for suggested ideas from the audience. After a suitable one was 
selected the group worked quickly and diligently in a nearby 
rehearsal room and later in the program presented, their dance. 
After each performance the audience is invited to discuss and 
evaluate the dances with the performers, choreographers, crews, 
and guest moderator. The value of Studio Evening lies in the 
constant integrating action which is taking place through an 
experimenting, evaluating process which enables the greatest 
educational benefits to be derived from the production. Well 
known dancers take over and present problems to the Dance 
Theatre group at the monthly workshop classes. There is no 
audience at workshops, for everyone is a participant. 

On March 31 to April 3 dance students at UCLA produced 
John Brown’s Body in collaboration with the art, music, and 
theater arts departments. Benet’s poetry was brought in by 
tape-recorded dialogue backed by the University chorus and 
orchestra and a total of 83 dancers was involved. The idea 
was conceived and carried,out as an experiment in the relation- 
ship of movement, sound, and idea. For the second year UCLA 
sponsored the Pacific Coast Dance Festival, presented under 
the auspices of the Committee on Drama, Lectures, and Music 
and the Department of Physical Education. Eleanor King, 
Janet Collins, Harriette Ann Gray and Company, and Merce 
Cunningham appeared on the four programs of the series. It 
is hoped that this dance festival will grow each year by pre 
senting new dance artists from the east as well as the west 
coast. Dance Theater also cooperated in the swim show “The 
Gay Goddess” on May 26-29 and a very fine production re- 


sulted from the integration of water ballet, dance, and original © 


music. 
The dance faculty this past year included Barbara Mack, 
Maria Maginnis, Josephine Ketcik Murray, Eleanor Brooks 
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ak, Jeanne Riley, and Gloria Rosoff aided by Pia Gil- 
bert and Miriam Sherman, musicians and composers. The 
yoo faculty appeared in a program sponsored by the music 
department to demonstrate a variety of dynamic uses of organ 
music. The faculty composed and performed four compositions 
to pre-Bach organ selections. Also several dance instructors 
experimented with the use of motion pictures in dance classes. 
Throughout the semester, movies were taken of students so 
that they were able to objectively evaluate their progress. This 
method proved especially valuable in two classes, one for drama 
majors and the other for physical education majors, where it 
was helpful in relation to their future teaching. Mrs. Pasternak, 
who sent in this splendid report, concludes with the following 
raph: 
peace is in education, not only for the sake of dance, but 
to aid the student in understanding and knowing himself and 
his environment. It is a dynamic means to more complete 
physiological, psychological, and social development of the stu- 
dent so that he may improve the quality of his life and his 
relation to society. It is for these reasons that a University 
such as UCLA emphasizes and promotes modern dance vigor- 


ously.” 


Southwest District + 
«+ Association News 


Pastern 


By Luell Weed 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


CALIFORNIA 

More than 150 high school and college coaches from the 
western states gathered at California State Polytechnic College 
on August 16 for a two-week session of the California physical 
education athletic coaching workshop and school. Coaches from 
California, Utah, and Oregon attended. The third annual event, 
sponsored by the California Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, ran until August 27 and featured 
some of the outstanding coaches on the Pacific Coast as in- 
structors. Jeff Cravath, football coach at the University of 
Southern California, highlighted the football discussions during 
the second week of the workshop. During the first week, the 
grid classes were handled by Cravath’s USC assistants, Bob 
Winslow and Ray George. In basketball, Nibs Price, Univer- 
sity of California cage mentor, headed the discussions for the 
first week. He was followed by Ben Neff of San Francisco 
during the second week. Bob Strehle, well known Pomona 
College track coach, led discussions in track and field, while 
Dee Portal, San Jose State boxing coach, headed the boxing 
workshop. James Smith, Fullerton Junior college swimming 
coach, handled the water sports. 

Other classes were held in baseball by Bob Mott, baseball 
coach at California Polytechnic Institute; golf by Jack Gaines 
of Glendale; apparatus and tumbling by Dave McBride of Los 
Angeles City College; first aid and training by Ronnie Logan 
of Los Angeles, tennis by Tom Stowe of Berkeley. 

Serving as consultant during the conference was Verne 
Landreth, chief of the Bureau of Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, California State Department of 
Education. 

The workshop, inaugurated in 1940 in Monterey, California. 
is for the improvement of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation programs in California and gives practical assistance 
to the men responsible for these activities in the state. 

The northern section of the Nevada Association finished the 
school year with a dinner meeting in Reno early in June. All 
physical education majors at the University of Nevada were 
invited to this meeting, which was somewhat in the nature of a 
farewell party for Miss Elsa Sameth who retired from the 
University faculty this year. 
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‘Utah on October 7. 


Miss Georgia Cole of Billinghurst Junior High School and 
Miss Marjorie Price of the University gave a report on the 
district association meeting held in Salt Lake City. Both im- 
pressed the major students with the value of belonging to the 
Association. A report on the national Association meeting was 
also given. 

Miss Ruth Russell, who has been on a leave of absence to 
work for her doctorate at the University of Iowa is returning 
to the University to head the staff in the women’s physical 
education department. Miss Norma Elaine Martell has been 
added to the staff to replace Miss Jacquelyn Van Gaasbeek 
who has accepted a position to teach dance at the University 
of West Virginia. 

Miss Sameth and Miss Van Gaasbeek were both very active 
members of the state association and both will be missed when 
we resume the monthly dinner meetings the first week in Octo- 
ber. 

Miss Luell Weed, president of the Southwest District Asso- 
ciation, has chosen Reno for the first meeting of her executive 
council. The meeting will be held October 2 in the Mapes 
Hotel. 

UTAH 

The Health Education Workshop held in Salt Lake City 
under the joint auspices of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the University of Utah was attended by approximately 
50 teachers, principals, supervisors, and school’ district super- 
intendents representing all parts of Utah. Three working com- 
mittees formulated recommendations for the improvement of 
the health education program in the public schools of Utah. 
The three work groups and their leaders were: (1) Element- 
ary Health Instruction, Ellen Crooks, University of Utah; ° 
(2) Secondary Health Instruction, Dorothy Hyde, East High 
School; (3) Health Services, R. G. Crook, Emery School 
District. Dr. Dean F. Smiley, consultant in health and fitness, 
American Medical Association, and Dr. Raymond G. Mc- 
Carthy, director, Yale Plan Clinic on Alcoholism, were visit- 
ing consultants. In addition, approximately 30 local consultants 
representing both public and private agencies assisted during 
the course of the workshop. 

The State Planning Commission for Recreation met with 
Governor Herbert B. Maw on Monday, June 28, to plan a 
statewide meeting. A representative from all organizations in 
the state interested in the problems of recreation was invited 
by the governor to attend this meeting. The September meeting 
calls for a review of present enabling legislation and present 
needs of the State of Utah. It is proposed by the committee 
that the legislature be asked to provide means for more ade- 
quate leadership for recreation on the state level. 

The annual meeting of the Utah Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be held at the Hotel 
Dr. Willard Goslin, superintendent of 
Pasadena City schools and presently serving as president of 
the American Association of School Administrators, will ad- 
dress the general session. Sectional meetings and presiding 
chairmen are as follows: Men’s Athletics, Mickey Oswald, 
East High School; Elementary Physical Education, Virginia 
Merrill, Davis County School District; Women’s Activities 
(chairman to be chosen) ; Secondary Physical Education, Lee 
Simmons, Salt Lake City Schools; Health Education, Harold 
Brown, Weber High School; Recreation, Glen Worthington, 
Logan High School. President Lee Liston, Davis High School. 
will have general charge of the conference. 

Two successful coaching schools have been held during the 
summer vacation. The annual coaching school held at Utah 
State attracted 175 coaches from high schools and colleges in 
the surrounding states. Visiting instructors were Fritz Crisler. 
football coach, University of Michigan; and Jack Gardner. 
basketball coach, Kansas State. Dick Romney, A&M _ football 
coach, was director of the school. 

The Utah Coaches Association’s annual clinic was held at 
the University of Utah August 9 to 14, with H. B. Linford as 
chairman. Visiting instructors were Mattie Bell, Southern 
Methodist University, and Marchie Schwartz, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Approximately 50 Utah coaches registered for the 
clinic. 
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Eastern District 
Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


Report of the Meeting 
of the Executive Board and State Association Representatives 
of the Eastern District Association 
Sargent Camp, June 18, 19, 20, 1948 


It is pleasant to report that the greater percentage of the 
Eastern District state associations were represented at this 
meeting and that there was much discussion of work for, and 
service of, the Eastern District and the correlation of district 
and state within our district association. 


The members of the conference gathered on the evening of 
the 18th at the camp, where they were greeted by our host, 
George Makechnie, Dean of Sargent College, and Miss Elise 
Nelson. Those who attended the meeting were as follows: 
Howard Richardson, Maine; Grace Felker, James Culberson, 
New Hampshire; George Makechnie and Daniel Kelley, Mas- 
sachusetts; John Osterberg, Rhode Island; Carl Fischer, Con- 
necticut; John Shaw, New York; L. C. Drake, Pennsylvania; 
Cecil Norris, Maryland; Joe McKenney, convention manager 
for national meeting in Boston; Clifford Brownell, past presi- 
dent, Eastern District; Dorothy Ainsworth, president of the 
Eastern District. 


The actual business meetings began the morning of the 19th. 
Most of the sessions at the Boston meeting are to be held at 
the Statler Hotel from Tuesday, April 19, to Friday, April 22, 
1949. On Tuesday, April 19, however, there will be trips to 
historic spots, visits to schools, a football clinic, special lunch- 
eons, a ball game, end of the Marathon, and the NSWA dem- 
onstrations. Division and section meetings begin the morning 
of Wednesday, April 20, and continue through Friday night, 
April 22, ending with a final general session and a dance. 

A special feature will be a short dinner with square dancing 
to be held at a nearby armory. This is our particular respon- 
sibility, that is, the responsibility of the Eastern District and 
the Massachusetts State Association. We have a fine menu 
which we hope will be served buffet style with tables set around 
an open space for country dancing and a good, typical shore 
dinner. Decorations will represent New England. This is much 


less expensive than a banquet and will replace a banquet on. 


the program. We will also have representatives from each 
state on the banquet committee. 

Mr. McKenney requested suggestions for members from each 
state for the banquet, hospitality, and reception committees. 
These members are to have no pre-convention duties but are to 
serve at the convention as a part of the local committees. It 
was decided that the publicity committee would consist of the 
editors of the state journals, who would help with the na- 
tional meeting by publishing announcements in the state jour- 
nals. concerning the national meeting, and sending any publicity 
about special speakers who happened to come from their state 
to the publicity manager in Boston. For example, some partic- 
ularly fine speaker would be publicized in the Boston papers, 
but the information concerning this speaker would come from 
the state in which he or she were living. 

There were other small items of business discussed at this 
time including the continuation of state and Eastern District 
Executive Committee meeting together as an annual affair. 
This is the second time this has happened. There was real en- 
thusiasm for a continuation of the meeting and the actual prac- 
tical means of advancing this were worked out at a later meet- 
ing. 

In the afternoon there was a long meeting at which we dis- 
cussed problems which the group thought should be the concern 
of our district and which would make a good basis for careful 
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study and work of the Association. These problems Were a 
follows: (1) promotion of membership, especially since bs 
have something particular to offer this year in connection With 
the Boston meeting; (2) the problem of state certification and 
also recruitment and professional preparation; (3) ‘the prob- 
lem of the elementary school teacher who is teaching much of 
the physical education but who is not trained for this PUFpose. 
It was hoped that there would be a special session in Boston 
when successful classroom teachers could demonstrate methods 
used in their schools. 


After these three problems, which grew out of special state 
situations, the discussion progressed to the more general prob- 
lems which would be valuable to our Association as long-term 
studies. There were actually four of these, one of which jg 
already in progress. They were as follows: 


1. The study of what makes a strong state organization, the 
study to include organization projects, finances, present statys 
of state associations in the Eastern District, and the needs of 
the same. 


2. A health education committee which has been at work 
this past year and which is to be continued and expanded. The 
chairman, Margaret Vollmer, is now in Europe and as soon as 
she returns she will be approached on this matter. 


3. The up-grading of instruction in physical education, 
There was a long discussion on the great need for a thorough 
survey and suggestions in this area. It was felt that such a 
study and the resulting encouragement of better programs was 
very much needed. One member of the conference brought out 
strongly the need of support of the superintendents in the mat- 
ter of up-grading physical education and the question of some 
represeniation with the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

4. Leadership in recreation and the part that physical educa- 
tion plays in this area. There was quite a long discussion fol- 
lowing this on whether physical education was being edged 
out by the other areas and on its contribution to health, reczea- 
tion, safety, as well as other areas. 

At the Sunday morning conference there was a discussion of 
some of the district association’s organizational problems. Then 
there was a session in which each state brought out questions 
and suggestions for the improvement of state associations. One 
problem was the continuity of records; another was the rela- 
tionship of the state association to the state directors; another, 
the value of extension service of a state college or university. 
Pennsylvania State College was particularly cited for its con- 
tribution to Pennsylvania. Certain practical issues and sugges- 
tions were cited such as visual education, extension work, 
workshops, etc. The question of financing the state associations 
and the district was also discussed. Methods of the district 
association’s reaching the state through the state journals was 
another topic. After a re-discussion of the main projects, which 
will really extend over a two-year period since our association 
will not meet as a district until the spring of 1950 in Atlantic 
City, it was decided it would be advisable to appoint special 
committees to work along these lines and to have reports ready 
in 1950. A new, important subject, the study of the aims, ob- 
jectives, and organization of the district association ‘was pro- 
posed, and it was decided to make this one of our major pro- 
jects for the two years. 

Naturally no decision’ were made, since only a small part 
of the Executive Board could be present at Sargent Camp, 
but these decisions are to be taken before the Executive Board 
at their fall meeting which will come as early as possible. 

The use of graduate students who are doing theses in helping 
in some of these studies was suggested. Finally the question of 
whether this type of state-district meeting was profitable was 
discussed and a strong recommendation that it be continued 
was made. It seemed wise, however, to have the group in diff- 
erent parts of the district, rather than continuing at the Sar- 
gent Camp which had so graciously invited us to be there for 
two years. Due to other arrangements, the camp will not be - 
available another season. We are looking forward to having a 
similar meeting next June in another location, possibly in Con- 
necticut. It was also decided that it would be more profitable 
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to have three state representatives rather than one or two as 

had this year, and that these representatives should be 
pers by the state association with the suggestion that possi- 
bly the directors and presidents should be two of the three. 
This, however, is to be left to the state association. 


With a rising vote of thanks to Sargent Camp and much 
appreciation of their generosity to our group, the meetings 
od at 1 p.m. on Sunday, June 20. 


new YORK . - - - + + + «+ By Carroll H. Smith 


The Executive Committee of the New York State Associa- 
tion met in Syracuse on Wednesday, July 21, with Marie B. 
Schuler presiding. Many important items of business were 
discussed and plans were made for the annual conference to 
be held in Syracuse, January 26, 27, 28 and 29,'1949. The com- 
mittee approved a new plan for publishing the state journal. 
The new journal will be 8% by 11 inches in size, financed by 
advertising, and issued five times a year. The contract for 
advertising was given to the Lippman Agency of Buffalo. 
President Schuler called on the three vice presidents, Cath- 
erina Huntsman, health, Dorothy Zirbes, physical education, 
and Harry Thompson, recreation, for their reports. These re- 
ports were made at the request of the Executive Committee 
and the General Policies Board to establish a long-term plat- 
form of progress so that the successive officers of the associa- 
tion could follow a sequence and take direction toward a pre- 
determined set of goals. The reports of the vice presidents 
contained excellent material and will be used fn setting ob- 
jectives for the New York state association. The budget for 
the coming year was proposed and accepted. 


The department of athletics and physical education of Syr- 
acuse University in cooperation with the New York State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation held 
its 14th annual summer conference on Thursday, July 22, at 
Syracuse University. The theme of the conference was “Stand- 
ards for Health, Physical Education and Recreation.” The con- 
ference is part of a series held annually under the auspices of 
the School of Education. The morning session was opened by 
John H. Shaw, chairman of the conference. Mr. Lewis P. 
Andreas, director of the department of athletics and physical 
education of Syracuse University, extended greetings to mem- 
bers of the conference. The following speakers were presented: 
Miss Vivian V. Drenckhahn, associate in health education, 
National Tuberculosis Association, “Standards in Teacher 
Preparation in Health Education’; and Dr. William L. 
Hughes, director of health and physical education, Temple Uni- 
versity, “The Need for Standards in Athletics, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation.” In the afternoon the conference was 
divided into two study groups: standards for health, with 
Miss Mary Rappaport, New York State Health Teaching Sup- 
ervisor, presiding; and standards for physical education for 
boys and girls, with Ross H. Smith, Cornell University, chair- 
man of the New York State Standards Committee leading the 
discussion. 
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The track is always fast 
when Keds keep feet alive 
and rested in action. Scien- 
tific Last, Shockproof Arch 
Cushion, Cushioned Insole 
and other exclusive fea- 
tures have made Keds fa- 
-mous with athletes for 
years. Give your team the 
advantage of Keds! Tell 
them to ask for Keds. 


SPEED—Traction soles cover the 
ground! They never let slips steal 
speed. There are several types of 
traction soles on Keds. 


HI-POINT 


The Shoe of Champions 


MADE ONLY BY 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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Can teachers depend 
home instruction 


about menstruation 7 


One mother thinks the subject too “‘delicate’’ and another 
knows little or nothing herself about the function of men- 
struation—so where are their daughters to get information? 
From other girls? Or from you, their teacher? 

Teachers who accept this responsibility will find excel- 
lent material in the free Tampax manual ‘How Times Have 
Changed.” Practically a history of menstruation from 
primitive superstitions to the facts as known to modern 
scientists. Text supported by anatomical drawings, includ- 
ing colored charts. Medical papers. Bibliographies. 

Your girls will be interested in the Tampax method of 
menstrual care which eliminates belts, pins and external 
pads. Easy to use. No chafing. No odor. May be worn in 
tub or shower . . . Please check requirements on coupon. 
Note that additional copies of booklet for students ‘‘Com- 
ing of Age’’ will be forwarded on receipt of order card. 


qEACHERS Mon, 


Guaranteed by 
(ioud Housekeeping 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-108-Q 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. () Tampax Manual 
for Teachers “How Times Have Changed.” (J Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
0 Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with order card 
for additional free supply. 
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"How We Da It" 


Play Activities for Pre-School-Age Children 

 giadndelgaae from a course in the principles of play dg 

“ veloped with child welfare students at the University of 
Minnesota, sixty-seven members working in need and interest 
groups developed their own activity and leadership guides, Fo, 
this article play of an individual, parallel, or group nature ha; 
been considered. For any group of little boys and girls not yet 
in school, some of the following activities are suggested: 


ACTIVE PLAy 


Children 1-4 Years 

1. Large-muscle movement. This should be stressed where 
area is large enough for children to run, or kick a large half, 
' 2. Imitative action. Opportunity for such action should be 
afforded with a few other children, and with very familiar 
persons or things, such as a parent, wagon, dog, milkman, ete. 

3. Lifting. A child should be furnished with some activity 
where he can lift himself or objects that are not too heavy or 
difficult to maneuver. 

4. Balancing. A child likes to be given a chance to balance 
articles, such as wooden blocks. 

5. Tumbling. Children should be allowed to tumble about, 
as on leaves or mats. 

6. Handling. An activity should be provided for the handling 
of objects, such as balls or blocks. 

7. Very simple apparatus. A child should be provided with 
very simple apparatus, such as ladder boxes, jungle gyms. 


Children 4-6 Years 


1. Circle games. Circle games may be utilized with equip- 
ment such as blocks or balls. 

2. Ball activities. Ball activities should be included—roll- 
ing, bouncing, kicking, or catching a ball in the air. 

3. Running, jumping, climbing, and balancing. These actiy- 
ities can be combined or utilized in activities or games of chas- 
ing and fleeing, hiding and seeking, jumping or hopping. 

4. Simple apparatus. Such apparatus as rings, swing, teeter, 
and ropes for skipping should be provided. 

5. Games of low organization. A small group of playmates 
may be added for very simple games with only a few rules. 


Sincinc GAMES 


Children 1-4 Years 

1. Rhythmic movement. A child will respond by rhythmic 
movement to music or singing. He will play with the members 
but is not a real group participant; hence, individual, within- 
group, singing play is usually best for him. 

2. Singing. Children can listen to a simple tune and then be 
taught to sing the song. A demonstration of how the song is 
acted out may be given. They should be shown what the song 
says as music is played and then they can sing the verse and 
show the teacher what the song is saying. 

3. Acting out a nursery rhyme. A poem or nursery rhyme 
which the children know can be set to music; action is thea 
added, led by children’s suggestions. 


Children 4-6 Years 

1. Rhythmical response. A child responds rhythmically in 
individual fashion to music in a simple game. 

2. Skipping. Skipping should be added for game action as 
most children love to coordinate this with a song. 

3. Imitation. Games can be played in which a child can imi- 
tate simple adult actions set to music. He should be shown 
how to make all types of actions. It should not be taken for 
granted that children know or can do all of them. 

4. Song and game coordination. A few playmates should be . 
added and then the children can be taught the song and game 
coordinations. They may then play the game, and sing it as 
they play it. 
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IS 


TRIUMPHANT! 


with his VIBRANT 


new colors, 
and beautiful 
styling. 

His name 

is synonymous 
with 

high quality 
and 
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workmanship. 


Request our illustrated folder and color chart 


BROWNIE SPORTSWEAR, Ine. 


Sumner, Illinois 
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THE HEALTH MAGAZINE OF 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


announces qd new 


STUDENT GROUP 
STUDY PLAN | 


-NOW...40% DISCOUNT ON GROUP 
ORDERS OF 10 OR MORE COPIES 


Many Advantages for Teacher and Students 

TIME SAVER 

Teachers make assignments easily, quickly . . . students 

report faster . . . when individual copies are available. 
BETTER RESULTS 

Students derive greater benefit from health study and 

classroom discussion with their own personal copies. 
REDUCED RATE 

Teachers collect only 15c¢ a copy from each student . . . a 

40% saving from the regular 25c price of Hygeia. 
QUESTION SERVICE 

Each month instructors receive a set of Discussion Topic 

Questions based on each article in the current issue. 
EASY TO ORDER 

Orders can be increased, decreased, or cancelled upon 

advance notice. Credit on unused copies. Send group or- 

ders direct to Hygeia—they cannot be cleared through a 

subscription agency. Shipping charges prepaid by Hygeia. 


Special 

COUPON | Seagle- 
Short “Jem 
Lates 


i 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, Dept. Hz 
535 N. Dearborn $t., Chicage 10, lil. 


(1) Please mail further information on the Student Group 
Study Plan. 


([] Send me free sample copy of HYGEIA. 


(J Enter my personal subscription for the term checked 
below, beginning with the September issue. 


—8 months $1.67__9 months $1.88__1 year $2.50 


Name. 
(Please Print) 
Street 
City Zone. State. 
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Quiet PLay 
Children 1-4 Years 


1. Simple play equipment. A good variety of simple 


equipment should be kept on hand for random play in Manipula. 
tion of objects, such as clothespins, mallet, pan. 

.2, Drawing and modeling. Play activities arising Out of 
curiosity should be developed; the child may create and change 
the form to suit himself, as in drawing or modeling. 

3. Playing with others. A child will play with other chi 
and include toys or articles that represent real life interests and 
situations for him. 

4. Moving toys and objects of interest. A child 
things, so should be given moving toys and objects of interest 
to engage his eye-hand-foot coordinations. 


Children 4-6 Years 


1. Exploring games. Children explore more fully at this age 
each game, toy, or piece of equipment; fewer games are needed 
as the child will focus more attention upon each one. 

2. Observation. To develop powers of observation, sense of 
proportion, coordination and design, the child should play in of 
with an expressive medium, such as sand, clay, paper, ete: 

3. Imaginative play. A child should be allowed to enjoy 
much imaginative play by himself and with others. 

4. Play areas. A child can be helped to lay out his own 
play areas easily and simply for games of store, house, doctor, 
etc. 

5. Paper and pencil games. Children enjoy a variety of 
very simple paper and pencil or guessing games, such as quoits, 
checkers or other board games or puzzles, jacks, and marbles, 

Mary JANE Ross 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Did You Know Thai - -- 


"THE University of Georgia has sponsored a new educational 

film on eating habits with the assistance of General Mills 
entitled “The School That Learned to Eat.” It shows how a 
school improved the eating habits and health of its children 
with the entire community helping to carry out the project. 
The film is in color and sound and is 16 mm. For bookings 
for which there is no charge, write the Education Section, 
Public Service Department, General Mills, Inc., 400 2nd 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. i 

* 

CCORDING to the Journal of the American Medical 

Association a recent study at the Mayo Clinic showed 
that, of 3,798 women treated for uterine cancer from 1915 
through 1944, those of 49 years of age responded better than 
did the younger women, and further, that they responded 
better to all forms of treatment. Of those between the ages of 
30 and 49 treated before 1940, 29 percent were living five or 
more years after leaving the Clinic but nearly 37 percent of 
the women between 50 and 69 were alive at the end of the 
same period. 


* * * 
A® the result of a study begun in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1941 
the United States Public Health Service reports that 
greater protection against whooping cough and diptheria will 
be assured for children if the anti-diptheria and anti-whooping— 
cough shots are given together rather than separately. 
* * * 


| irlapnicener ested the cough or sneeze isn’t the only method 
of spreading germs from a respiratory infection. The 
Common Cold and Air Hygiene Units at Harvard Hospital, 
Salisbury, England, found that careless shaking of a soiled 
handkerchief can be dangerous. Scientists at the hospital set 
up a device for shaking out used handkerchiefs in an airtight 

room and counted the infective particles released. The research 
workers found that only slight motion released 15,000 bacteria- 
carrying particles into the air from a total of 211 handker- 
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chiefs. Of this total only a random number were suffering 
from colds at the time. 


* * * 


"THE National Publicity Council, in cooperation with the 

School Health Section of the American Public Health 
Association, is preparing a display on school health education 
activities for the 76th annual meeting of the APHA, Novem- 
ber 8-12, in Boston. This is the first time an extensive and 
representative collection of school health materials will be 
included in the APHA Health Education headquarters which 
previously has been limited to displays illustrating community 
health movements and materials for adults. Contributions to 
the display should be sent to the National Publicity Council, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City 10, before October 15. 

* 


HE 36th National Safety Congress and Exposition will be 

held in Chicago October 18 to 22. There will be a number 
of meetings of interest to members of the profession and 
those in the vicinity of Chicago are urged to attend at least 
some of the sessions if at all possible. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 
(Continued from Page 533) : 


devoted to camping and outdoor education; submitted 
a report on a statement of objectives and operations 
of the National Recreation Policies Committee at its 
meeting in Washington on June 25; helped in the 
formulation of the plans of the American Cancer So- 
ciety for its school health program; cooperated with 
the NEA and the chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Ethics on future plans for the committee ; 
assisted in the reception and plan for visitation for 
guests from Argentina; participated in the National 
Conference on Pre-Service Education of Teachers 
sponsored by the NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, June 20-July 3; helped in the preparation of fea- 
ture articles in such popular magazines as Pic and 
Glamour; participated in the National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation held at 
Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. last May 26-27; participated 
in. the National Conference on Social Welfare Needs 
and the Workshop on Citizens’ Groups held in Wash- 
ington last January 26-28; edited and distributed Sep- 
tember issue of the College Newsletter on Physical 
Education and Athletics; completed audit and analysis 
of the financial report for 1947-48; cooperated actively 
in three international conferences related to health, 
physical education, and recreation; and contributed to 
the intensified efforts to formulate and have accepted 
a policy statement on the relationship of voluntary 
agencies to the school health program, the use of spon- 
sored supplementary teaching materials and audio- 
visual aids offered for school use. 


Change of Position—On June 18, 1948, the Execu- 
tive Secretary submitted his resignation, effective in 
early September, 1948, in order to accept an appoint- 
ment as Executive Vice President of American Youth 
Hostels, Inc. 


In submitting his resignation the Executive Secre 
tary said in part: 

Needless to say, I cannot adequately express my regret j 
leaving the Association to which I owe so much. I do wish 4 
expiess my sincere appreciation for the privilege as a 
as the opportunity to serve in the position I have reall 
enjoyed so much during the past five years. I have been de ; 
grateful for this wonderful challenge. Sincere thanks ae at 
tended also to the many fine people for their courtesies Ain ‘ 
and cooperative response extended for the welfare of a 
profession while I have been in the employed service of th 
Association. I humbly say that any achievements that Be 
have come during this time have been due to the thousands of 
professional leaders who have worked and responded so wel} 


Please be assured that, as a life member of the Association 
and as an individual who has always been proud of his pro- 
fession, I will always be intensely interested in the welfare of 
the Association. I have every reason to feel loyal throughout 
life to it and to exert effort on every desirable occasion to help 
make the Association bigger and better. I might add that in 
my opinion there is every reason to believe that bigger and 
better days are ahead for the Association. I hope that my 
resignation will not be interpreted as severance from it and 
that in my new position there will be opportunities for close 
contact and continuation of the friendly relationships with the 
many fine people who compose the Association. 


Attached to the letter of resignation was the follow- 
ing news release from American Youth Hostels: 


The appointment of Ben W. Miller as executive vice presi- 
dent of American Youth Hostels was announced today by 
John D. Rockefeller, III, president of the organization, at a 
meeting of the National Council. Mr. Miller, who is now the 
executive secretary of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Educatjon, and Recreation, will assume his new du- 
ties early in September. : 

The National Council, composed of representatives of the 
chartered local Youth Hostel Councils and the members of the 
Board of Directors, elected the following directors: Horace 
M. Albright, Laurence Duggan, Anthony D. Duke, Lloyd K. 
Garrison, Basil Harris, Edwin A. Locke, Jr., Donald H. Me- 
Lean, Jr., Philip D. Reed, John D. Rockefeller, III, and Mrs. 
Kermit Roosevelt. 

Mr. Miller, in the newly created position of Executive Vice 
President, will be the chief executive officer of American Youth 
Hostels and will be responsible to the Board of Directors for 
all phases of its operations and activities. Monroe Smith, found- 
er of the organization, continues as National Director and 
will devote increasing attention to the development of the 
Youth Hostel program, with special emphasis on international 
hosteling. Over 400 young people have made plans to travel to 
Europe this summer under the auspices of American Youth 
Hostels. 

Mr. Miller has been executive secretary of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
since 1943. He was previously assistant professor of physical 
education at Indiana University and has been active in a num- 
ber of recreational organizations. A graduate of !ndiana Uni- 
versity, Mr. Miller, who is 39 years of age, has his master’s 
degree from that institution and a doctorate from New York 
University. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

In announcing the executive changes, Mr. Rockefeller said 
the organization offers challenging opportunities in the field 
of international understanding. He pointed out that 24 coun- 
tries, mainly in Europe, at present have Youth Hostel organ- 
izations and that interest in travelling abroad on AYH spon- 
sored tours has been growing rapidly. The 400 Americans who 
will go to Europe this year under these auspices compare with 
235 last year and 100 in 1946. Other groups of young people 
will take AYH trips to Canada, Mexico, and to other Latin- 
American countries, and to various parts of the United States. 

Mr. Rockefeller said that in 1947, 20,000 young people took 
advantage of the constructive recreational opportunities of the 
Youth Hostel program in the United States to travel on foot, 
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r otherwise “under their own steam,” and to stop 
the friendly environment of the 200 hostels. Plans 


on bicycles, © 


ernight in 
en completed for the opening of a number of new hos- 
ave 


this summer under the sponsorship of local councils. 


tels 
Heartiest congratulations are extended to the new 


executive secretary, Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr., Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, chosen at a special 
meeting oi the Board of Directors in New York City, 
August 5, 1948. 


Dental Health 


(Continued from Page 553) 


the face of obstacles, to include the entire field of 
health instruction. They believe in health education 
and accept it as a major responsibility of education, 
but unfortunately, in their group, as in ours, we have 
many who believe sincerely in one thing but practice 
another. 


ANY years ago consideration was given to the 

whole health of school children. White [louse 
conferences were held on the subject. Educational 
associations throughout the country applied themselves 
more or less seriously to the needs of education and 
the respective ways in which these needs could best 
be satisfied. Professions, industries, safety groups, and 
others have been aggressively active in having much 
of their basic fundamentals included in the school cur- 
riculum, and all of the new things added to the 
three “R’s,” to which most of us were exposed, have 
complicated the teaching problem to no small degree. 
There is little wonder, therefore, that there is con- 
fusion incident to the matter of putting first things 
first. 

As has been pointed out, the dental profession has 
been active and its activity has been predicated on 
its interest in seeing health, and particularly dental 
health, taught in such a manner that the size of the 
dental health problem can be reduced. Certainly, the 
diseases that affect people most universally should 
command a fair share of attention. 

The maini‘objective of dental health teaching should 
be to create in the mind of the child a clear conception 


of the need for a clean, healthy mouth and _ strong, 
healthy teeth and supporting and adjacent structures. 


Attaining the ultimate objective in dental health 
will depend not alone on the development of under- 
standing, as far as individual health practices and at- 
titudes are concerned, but also upon the availability 
of dental health services for the individual (particu- 
larly the child) who seeks services, and the honesty, 
sincerity, and integrity of the dentist he seeks services 
from. 


Knowledge is one thing, behavior another. The at- 


FOOT 


THE CLASS! 


Healthy feet are winning 


feet. That’s why coaches of » 
many leading schools and 


universities ALWAYS specify 
ALTA-CO Powder to help ® 
prevent Athlete’s Foot. 

° 
Simple, economical. One 


pound makes a gallon. - 


Kills all different species of 
common Athlete’s Foot fungi ® 
and their tough spores. 


SPEEDY—kills in less than 60 seconds. 
Non-irritating to the skin. Does not damage towels. e 


@ Stable in solution. Can be quickly checked by inexpen- 
sive Alta-Co Tester. 


A tried and proved fungicide. Get the evidence— a 
verbatim reports by medical authorities. 


Write today for our 36-page illustrated booklet ¢ 
© “ATHLETE’S FOOT—A Public Health Problem.” 


° ALTA-CO POWDER PROVIDES 
TESTED SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


Blta-Co. POWDER 


The C.B.DOLGE CO. Westport, Conne 


CASTELLO 


der the supervision 


Teams of other nations. 


START A TEAM OR CLUB! 


Texts, instructional film, technical advice on selection of equipment and operation of 


a club or team available. © 


a trained instructor is not available, Castello’s ‘“‘Theory and Practice of Fencing,” 
the recognized textbook on the subject, can be used with excellent results. 


See your local sporting goods dealer or urite directly to: 


America's Oldest & Largest Manufacturer of Fencing Equipment 


CASTELLO Fencing Equipment. Co., Inc. 


232 EAST 9TH STREET ~NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


STILL the finest equipment at the lowest price. Designed and manufactured un- 
of a former Olympic coach. The same quality equipment used ‘»y 
Castello to equip the United States Olympic Frenc.ng team and the Olympic Fencing 


CHOICE OF 
CHAMPIONS 
SAYS 
OLYMPIC 
FENCING 
COACH 


RENE 
PINCHART 


“The 14th Olympiad was the third opportunity | have had to act 
“as coach for the United States Olympic Team. | know competitors and 
‘their preferences, and | have always chosen and recommended the 
Olympic quality fencing equipment produced by the firm of Castello. 
They know fencers and fencing, and produce the equipment that the 
sport requires. 
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For Sports Training 


Among our selection of first-rate sports 
training films for use by coaches— 


Play Championship Basketball, a series of six integrated 
training films translating the game into Fundamentals, 
as demonstrated by the championship Oklahoma A G&G M 
basketball team. Every impostant phase is analyzed. 
With All-America Bob Kurland and under the direc- 
tion of Coach Henry Iba. 

Cost of entire series: $150.00 — Rental: $10.00 


Play Volleyball, two action-packed reels demonstrating 
how to play good volleyball. The essentials and skills 
of this lively game are shown by experts. 

Cost: $55.00 — Rental: $3.00 


West Point Championship Football, a series of six 
individual training films presenting the’ Fundamentals 
of Football, as demonstrated by the famed West Point 
Army team. Cost of series: $150.00 — Rental: $10.00 


11 New United-World Track and Field Films : 
Rental: $2.00 per reel — Series rental: $20.00 
ALSO: Films on nearly every other sport! 


Write Today for the New 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. “J” 


titudes and behavior of those exposed to educati 
to the extent of acquiring basic knowledge wij be 
drastically or definitely influenced unfavorably Or fa. 
vorably by contact with an uncooperative or a coopera. 
tive, understanding dentist. 

His appreciation of knowledge will be minimized 
if the value of the service he has been taught to seek 
is depreciated or made to appear relatively unim. 
portant by a dentist who lacks a sense of public te. 
sponsibility. It is said, “Education takes place when 
you do nothing about something.” If nothing is done, 
the child considers the matter relatively unimportant. 

It will likewise be minimized or made to appear 
relatively unimportant if the parents’ minds are not 
in harmony with modern trends and they are yp. 
willing, through lack of understanding, or not abl 
to provide the indicated, necessary care. 


This emphasizes the necessity of harmonizing child 
and parent education. After all, preschool children 
present a problem, too, and the care they get will 
depend again on understanding parents, a most jp. 
fluential factor in the child’s experience. Parent ex. 
ample is very effective, but the education of parents 
is not simple. 

The parent’s mind is closed to change. It is hard 
to teach an old dog new tricks. Children are eager 
to learn. They learn better in school, especially pro- 
gressive, accepted facts based on scientific investiga- 
tion and determination which many responsive, co- 
operative parents learn from them. Some parents and 
teachers are doing a fine job, but the need for harmony 
of teacher-pupil-parent-dentist understanding is a chal- 
lenge to interested and responsible community agencies, 

It is surprising to note dental health inadequacies 
of many texts which are listed, recommended, and 
accepted as good material in lieu of that which is 
available from the American Dental Association, its 
constituent and component societies, and dental di- 
visions of public health departments. There is no ex- 
cuse for the continued use of texts which supply in- 
adequate or inaccurate information. It is unfortunate 
that those who write textbooks for use in the schools 
and those who accept them for use, have been nar- 
rowed in their viewpoint or so satisfied with their 
sources of knowledge that they have failed to seek 


the opinion of those individuals and agencies who are - 


obviously competent to supply factual information 
and make appropriate evaluations. Redefinition of ob- 
jectives in school health service is urgent. Redefinition 
of objectives in dental health service is proportionally 
urgent. Dental health should have no more than its 
appropriate place and should command no more than 
its fair share of time of the total amount that is al- 
lotted to health instruction. We should view the 
school dental health problem not as an unusual com 
dition, but as the most frequently encountered health 
defect among school children. Certainly, we cannot 
expect to make dentists of teachers, but they should 


have a certain amount of knowledge if they are to 


be concerned with the health welfare of the school 
child. 
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Ready for your Grooming Programs— 


Complete New 
Teaching Manual! 


ve, CO- END FOR this brand new guide for planning and 
S developing modern, effective programs on good 
grooming. It’s FREE! 


a chal- From cover to cover the “Guide for a Good 


gencies Grooming Program”’ is filled with basic informa- 

squacies tion and suggestions for motivating better personal 

d onl care practices. Its eleven sections include subject 

hi hij matter on General Fitness, Body Cleanliness, Facial 
—=3 Skin Care, Dental Health, Hand Care, Hair Care, 

Clothes Care and Good Posture. 
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For successful programs on grooming, use this 
nO ¢x: manual as a guide, and widen interest with the ef- 


ply in- fective wall charts on Body Cleanliness, Dental 
rtunate Health and Hand Care, plus their companion leaf- 
schools lets. From Junior High School to adult level, these 
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reeailie Ave., New York 20, N.Y. program up to date. Also, companion chart for boys. 
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-finition 7 
tionally Educational Service Dept. JH-108, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
~~ | Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material for my Fall groups: 
re t CO NEw Teaching Manual—“Guide for a Good Grooming Program’’—Just off the press! | 
t 1s al- 0) NEW Grooming for School Chart for Girls —_———(Quan.) “Click with the Crowd’’—Girls’ Grooming leaflet | 
ow the | Grooming for School Chart for Boys on the Beam”—Boys’ Grooming leaflet 
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and Accessories for Dance in Education 


The name that stands for 60 years of experience in 
functional design and superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P48 for New Catalogue 


a 1612 BRDWY., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Captga Agencies in all leading cities 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San Francisco 


SQUARE DANCES by PHIL GREEN 


on Franwil Records 


Familiar Tunes; Every word distinct 
Three records; Six complete changes 
Full instructions in Album Cover 
Perfect dance tempo 


Album price $3.78 Tax Inc. 
Single records $1.05 Tax Inc. 
Special Discount to School Depts. 


PHIL GREEN—Distributor 
323 Central Street, Springfield 5, Mass. 
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The field of dental health knowledge 


IS rath 
limited. Unfortunately, there are many things whieh 
the dental profession does not yet know, Positive 


knowledge of it would do much to simplify the prob- 
lem, but until such time as expanded research can 
determine a means of prevention, protection will have 
to be based on education and care of the type which 


is presently recognized as the best known means 9j 
control. 


It is generally agreed, however, that a teacher 
should have knowledge of the mouth, the teeth, and 
their supporting structures, their development, their 
structure, their function, their esthetic value, and the 
influence they have on speech. They should knoy 
the efficacy of mouth hygiene, and the influence oj 
diet, and have knowledge of the known and accepted 
methods of protection and control of dental disease, 
and theories pertaining thereto, with an understand. 
ing of the professional concept. 


Where can we get competent teachers? We will have 
to teach the teachers. This cannot be accomplished 
overnight, so we must plan for the future. 

Dentists, too, must be educated. The profession 
will have to offer people the dental service they are 
telling them they need. The challenge of change js 
inevitably a front for the old and familiar, which have 
a hold that cannot be easily loosened, Dental health 
will be out of bounds until public appreciation of its 
value commands consequent, appropriate support in 
the fields of research: education and care. Dental health 
will be out of bounds until the profession, by and 
large, accepts responsibility for, and justifies all den- 
tal health services on the basis of, its basic funda- 
mental concept. Dental health will be out of bounds 
in education until those who prescribe training quali- 
fications, those who build, and those who supervise 
the teaching of curricula recognize its importance 
and relationship on a basis consistent with the funda- 
mental concept which has given health a commanding 
place as an objective of education. o 


The Non-Professional Dance 
Group 
(Continued from Page 547) 


groups must be skillfully arranged. It is usually true 
that too many long dances or too many short ones 
make for a dull program. 

The instructor should not be over-ambitious i 
the dances and compositions which he designs for his 
students. The dances should be simple enough so that 
the students can know them thoroughly and can per- 
form them adequately. If mistakes occur, the students 
should be trained to cover their errors. It is to be 
realized that conditions of performance are not the same 
as those of rehearsal. Spatial arrangements shift. Per- 
formers do unexpected things in performance. Str 
dents should rehearse before an‘audience to get the 
“feel” of actual performance. A teacher must develop 
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ERETSCH-WIGMAN DANCE DRUM 
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‘effective? Does the audience have a fairly good idea 


enough self-confidence in his students to enable them | 
to perform adequately. 

An instructor should ask himself the following 
questions when he plans his dances and his program: 
Can the dances which I have designed be adequately 

rformed? Will my students be able to perform them 
well? Am I too ambitious in what I have attempted? 
Have I asked too much of my students? Can my ac- 
companist play the music | have given him? If mis- 
takes occur will the performance be bad because. 
of inadequate coaching? Are the costumes so com- 
plicated that the audience may grow weary of waiting 
during the changes? Are the costumes simple and yet 


of what is happening on stage, or is it confused? The 
aiswers to these and other similar questions provide 
a clue to the success or the failure of the work of a 
dance teacher. 

There appear to be four main points to be observed 
when an instructor undertakes to choreograph for the 
non-professional dance group. The first is that he 
recognize the limitations and handicaps inherent in 
the particular situation in which he works. The second 
is that he adapt his material to the particular abilities 
of his students. The third is that he approach the needs 
and the emergencies of the non-professional situation 
in a thoroughly flexible manner. The last point, and 
perhaps the most important, is that he gain the re- 
spect, the confidence, and the friendship of his stu- 
dents. «» 


Sportsmanship 


(iContinued from Page 545) 


6. Hold a series of well planned pep meetings. 
a. Remind students that the reputation of the 
school rests partially upon the behavior of its students 
at athletic contests in relation to their own team, off- 
cials and spectators. 
b. Stress the fact that no derogatory remarks, 
calls, or booing should be made at any time. 


7. Select and create good cheers and signals and 

be discriminating about where and when to use them. 
a. Cheer a hearty welcome to the visitors. 

b. Recognize plays of merit of the visiting team. 

¢c. Signal for quiet and discourage attempts to 
disturb opposing players when shooting for basket. 

d. Give recognition to players leaving the game. 

_ 8 Do a good job of executing the cheers, remem- 

bering that cheerleaders are not primarily exhibitionists. 


a. Avoid an impromptu performance. Cheers | 


should be practiced so that they can be given with ease 
and are pleasing to watch. 

9. Appear happy, peppy, well groomed, and in 
command of any situation that -might arise. 

a. Not appear disgruntled. If provoked with 
the reaction of the crowd, do not show it. The crowd 
should not be coaxed or challenged to follow in situa- 
tions where unsportsmanlike behavior might be dis- 
played. 
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Haltonal 
GYM SUITS 


ZIP — it’s on. ZIP -—- it’s 
off. Slip-over blouse perfect 
for gym wear. Just pull it 
on. No buttons. Yoke action 
back, sport collar, longer 
length to stay locked inside 
shorts. Style S50 available 
in large range of colors. 
And, the perfect companion for 
your blouse. Attractive shorts with- 
four pleats in front, darted back. 
Well tailored. Style T80 available 
in large range of colors and ma- 
terials. 

Send for your copy of Catalog No. 
60 and see the other attractive 
styles available. 


sports equipment co. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
ALMOST A HALF CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 
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10. Be desirable guests at “away” games. 


The Responsibility of the Principal 

The principal as the administrative head of the 
school must establish the principles of good sports- 
manship in the minds of the entire school family and 
all those who associate with any of the school’s activi- 
ties. He must realize that the type or kind of sports- 
manship that is practiced or displayed reflects his 
leadership in the administration of his school because 
the activity is being played by representatives of his 
institution. 

The following are some basic ideas that the principal 
should consider when he evolves procedures for in- 
culcating sportsmanship. 

Specifically the principal should: 

1. Practice good sportsmanship himself at all 
times. 

2. Promote the practice of sportsmanship at all 
times by the official school family and the patrons. 

3. Keep the activities under the official control of 
the school authorities at all times. 

4. Establish a definite policy and procedure rel- 
ative to eligibility and abide by that policy. (Be sure 
that this policy is thoroughly understood by all.) 

5. Attend the school activities and display a vital 
interest in them. 

6. Be sure he is in accord with the method used 
in selecting and approving the officials selected. 

7. Promote good relationships with all civic or- 
ganizations and acquaint them with their responsibili- 
ties relative to good sportsmanship. 

8. Be sure that all parents thoroughly understand 
what the school expects in its players. 

9. Establish good rapport with the radio and 
press relative to their obligation of promoting good 
sportsmanship. 

10. Be sure that all players are thoroughly cog- 
nizant of his desires relative to their sportsmanship. 

11. Establish a pride of mutual respect for their 
opponent guests by providing for the reception of the 
guests (visiting team), by extending the common cour- 
tesies that are usually extended to guests, namely, meet- 
ing and greeting, conducting them to their dressing 
room, and satisfying reasonable needs. 


Specifically the principal should not : 

1. Allow any activity to supersede or interfere 
with the objectives of education. 

2. Allow booing of decisions or penalties. 

3. Allow booing at opponent’s yells. 

4. Allow interference with the normal procedures 
of the other team. 

5. Allow counting of the score en masse. 

6. Allow throwing of materials. 

7. Allow anyone but those authorized in the 
playing area. 


The Responsibility of the Faculty Manager 
The faculty manager is frequently not closely as- 
sociated with the team. He is, therefore, in a much 
better position to talk to officials, sportswriters, and 
spectators than is the coach. At times “straight-from- 


574 


the-shoulder” talk is necessary to arrive at a clear Un- 
derstanding of the kind of behavior wanted and ex 
pected in terms of the values we are trying to realize 
His greatest opportunities seem to be found in his con- 


tacts with officials, press, and faculty managers of other 
schools. 


Specifically the faculty manager should: 

1. Provide the opponents with an opportunity t 
help choose officials which are completely Satisfactory 
to both parties. 

2. Hire the best officials which can be obtained, 

3. Set aside enough money to pay well for ap 
officiating job well done. 

4. See that there is sufficient faculty and/or 
police supervision to discourage unruly behavior, 

5. See that all students have a definite under. 
standing of the kind of behavior expected of them, 

6. Try to promote friendly relations with the 
press and “suggest” that articles be written in such 
way as to emphasize proper values. 

7. Feel obligated to help increase crowd under- 
standing of rules, penalties, strategies, and encourage 
wider sports appreciation among the spectators. 

The faculty manager should not: 

1. Schedule opponents where traditional rivalry 
has reached such a point that unruly crowd behavior 
has come to be accepted as a matter of course. 

2. Hire officials who call fouls inconsistently, 
permit the game to get out of hand, or in other ways 
encourage a noisy, unruly, crowd. 

3. Promote the idea that winning is all-important. 


The Responsibility of the Athletic Director 


It is assumed that the athletic director is in direct 
charge of the athletic program. It is pretty well estab- 
lished that, in the long run, the departmental staff and 
policies will reflect the kind of philosophy held by the 
departmental head. The general policies of the athletic 
department—the overall picture—will be determined 
in a large degree by the leadership displayed at the top. 
If mere lip-service is all that is given to a certain cause, 
it becomes evident in short order. 


Specifically the athletic director should: 

1. Hire competent officials for all athletic events. 

2. See that adequate care is taken to handle _ 
crowds. 

3. Print some of the more common rules, reg- 
ulations, or scoring methods. 

4. Arrange schedules, with close cooperation of- 
the coach, with teams in the same class. 

5. Play schools with like standards. 

6. Find ways and means of bringing student 
leaders and groups to see and help in the problem of 
crowd control. 

7. Have only competent and fair men to handle 
loud-speaker systems. 

8. Cooperate with cheerleaders in the sportsman- 
ship problem. 

9. Arrange for student assembly or departmental 
demonstrations on rules and rules interpretations. 

10. Present a true picture to the press of the com- 
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mon problem and make some suggestions of a worth- 
while nature. 

11. Make known to student body and public the 

rtmental policy regarding liquor. 
The athletic director should not: 

1. Second-guess officials for crowd effect. 

2. Hand out a lot of “confidential stuff” to create 
,crowd-drawing story, or create false impressions just 
to pack the stadium to see the “fight.” 

3, Be too conspicuous at athletic events. 

4, Publicly criticize rival schools. 


The Board of Education 
A typical board of education is composed of five or 
six members. These members are elected by the people 
and generally they follow various occupations; these 
may be housewife, physician, farmer, banker, merchant, 
and laborer. They are a cross section of the community 
and are elected to the board because they have an inter- 
est in maintaining a good school carried on under 
democratic principles. They are interested in all phases 
of education that will help the children to be of greater 
service to society in our democracy. With these things 
in mind there are certain responsibilities the board 
must accept in regard to sportsmanship. 
The board of education should: 

1. Attend all athletic contests involving the 
school. 

2. As members of civic organizations, foster a 
feeling of good will toward the school’s athletic pro- 
gram in the organization. 

3. Make broad policies relating to sportsmanship 
in the school. 

4. Develop in the schools a good program of 
physical education and interscholastic activities for all, 
and insist on a proper improvement toward set objec- 
tives in this program. 

5. Insist that employees of the school shall con- 
sider sportsmanship an ultimate aim in the education of 
the students, correcting those individuals at fault at a 
time convenient and in a manner adequate for the 
situation. 

The board of education should not: 

1. Employ a coach solely on the basis of the rec- 
ord of wins and losses. 

2. Have selfish interests in the outcomes of any 
athletic teams or contests. 

3. Be autocratic in their policies concerning the 
running of the school and its athletics. | 

4. Retain a coach who resorts to unethical prac- 
tices in the coaching of athletics. 

5. Use influence in putting certain boys on the 
team, regardless of their abilities. 

6. Set poor examples for the public by their con- 
duct at athletic games. 


Press and Rado 
The press and radio are often influential in molding 
public opinion and behavior concerning interscholastic 
sport. Writers and commentators frequently have op- 
portunities to point up good and bad behavior and 
make it a point of public discussion. Specifically there 
are many things which they should and should not do 
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in the interests of better competitive athletics. 
Things they should do: 

1. Conduct good sportsmanship programs in the 
press and over the air. 

2. Give accurate facts when disseminating in- 
formation. 

3. Discourage betting on amateur games. 

4. Be an example of the good loser when the 
home team loses. 

5. Look for acts of courtesies of players during 
the game and write favorably of such. 

6. Continue to make something of the game af- 
ter the substitutes enter. 

7. Be familiar with sports they are covering. 

8. Play up scholarship as well as athletic prow- 
ess of players on teams. 

9. Honor all boys on teams as team players. 

10. Explain something of the background of the 
teams, the rules of the game, and its possibilities. 
Things they should not do: 

1. Criticize the judgment of the coach in making 
substitutions and other decisions without checking 
facts. 

2. Give individual players the “hero” type of 
publicity. 

3. Criticize the officials’ decisions openly without 
knowing facts. 

4. Show partiality to the home team. 

5. Offer-alibis for the home team losing the game. 

6. “Ride” the players. 

7. Give all the credit to a few players for win- 
sie, ning the game, or losing the game. 
ae 8. Give out misleading information. 

ay: 9. Make professional matches out of amateur 
sports. 
10. Mislead the public as to the characteristics of 
<4 the opponents of the home team. 


11. Report the opinions of the Sunday-morgj 
quarterbacks as the real people whose opinions are t, 
be trusted. 

12. Forget to mention the boys on the bench anq 
the good behavior of the crowd at the game when this 
is in evidence. 

13. Do anything to build up snobbery on the part 
of parents, school, or public. 


Civic Leaders and Groups 

Community organizations and civic leaders can g0 
far in setting the “tone” of sportsmanship at school 
and college games. Alumni members of Booster Clubs, 
downtown quarterbacks, Lions, Kiwanians, Rotarians, 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, and the rest 
of the public all of whom attend sport events by the 
millions have a responsibility for sportsmanship. 

Things public leaders can do: 

1. Get behind the “Booster Club” movement. Be- 
come an active force in the club and encourage enthus- 
asm for the team regardless of the game results, 

2. Recognize achievement and applaud good play 
on both teams. 

3. Keep in touch with the authorities who do the 
hiring of coaches. Know them and know the coaches so 
that an opinion about the quality of leadership the 
boys are getting can be voiced. 

4+. Encourage the establishing of a salary scale 
for athletic teachers in keeping with the duties and 
job done. 

5. Be ever willing to attend and participate at 
banquets. If called upon to “glorify” the team be sure 
to point out to the boys the real values of the game. 
Don’t go haywire on the ‘“‘win them all” idea. 

6. Discourage and if necessary expose the sub- 
sidizing of players. Encourage the expression of opin- 
ion freely on the subject. Let the coach know that his 
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job is the developing of players, not the hiring of play- 


rs. 
: 7. Demand that any coach hired is to be expected 


to stand on his own feet. The coach should not be 

hesitant about naming his starting team, regardless of 

the consequences. Discourage the hiring of any man 

who will take advice as to who should start the game. 
The public should not: 

1. Attempt to influence the director, superintend- 
ent, or the school, board to hire their coach on the basis 
of a terminal contract. The coach is always at his best 
when little or no pressure is applied. All civic leaders 
should refrain from such practice. 

2. Award prizes of any sort except when such 
is acceptable to the educational authorities. 

3. Spread false interpretations or rumors con- 
cerning the sport, coach, or players. 

4. Supplement the coach’s earning from private 
purses. 

5. Support any movement in discriminating 
against any member of the team or squad. 

6. Question the coach’s judgment with resent- 
ment. 

7. Bribe a coach, player, or official. 

8. Encourage any foul or unfair play on the 
court or field. 

9. Hoot, boo, jeer, or otherwise carry on in a 
discourteous manner to officials, visiting teams, or 
visiting public. «>» 


Report of the President 


(Continued from Page 530) 
president’s lot would indeed be hard. 

May I also pay sincere tribute to a man about 
whom, year in and year out, the administration of our 
Association’s affairs has revolved: Those of us who 
have had the pleasure of working closely with our 
executive secretary know and appreciate his integrity 


and intrinsic worth. He has been a tireless worker, 


highly respected by his colleagues in the National 
Education Association and in allied groups where he 
has represented the AAHPER. Above all, he has 
had the patience, tact, and understanding to adapt 
himself to new presidential temperaments yearly. A 
man who has been able to do this deserves: unlimited 
praise ! 

It is with a feeling of deep and sincere regret that 
we have accepted Dr. Miller’s resignation. Only one 
who has served as president of the Association can 
appreciate fully how great this loss really is. At the 
time, we take pride that one who has served: our 
Association so faithfully has been recognized and 
called to a position of such importance as the Execu- 
tive Vice President of American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
We wish him Godspeed in this new undertaking as he 
continues to dedicate his life to the improvement of 
the health and physical welfare of the youth of this 
country, wis 
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Report of the Assistant 
Secretary and Editor 


(Continued from Page 534) 
was decided that, in order not to penalize any dis- 
trict because of space limitations, all districts should 
have space in the Journal for their programs. In order 
to accommodate all districts, however, certain require- 
ments were set up. The editor must be informed of 
the dates of a district convention immediately after 
they are set (usually in the fall) and notified of the 
issue in which publication is desired. As soon as 
this information is received by the editor space will be 
reserved accordingly but a program must be in the 
hands of the editor not later than 4 weeks in advance of 
publication or earlier, in other words, on the Ist of the 
month preceding, or the space will not be held and the 
district thereby forfeits any chance of publication. The 
district presidents have already been informed of this 
procedure and consequently no reminders will be sent 
later on if a program has not been received by the 
deadline date. If the circumstances are such that- all 
districts decide on the same issue, all programs will 
be published in that issue, regardless of the fact 
that there may be no space left for articles. Districts 
are therefore automatically assured of publicity for 
their programs, provided the above requirements are 
met. «» 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 542) 

committees to identify the particular health education 
problems of their area and to determine the best pos- 
sible solutions for them. Each state association may 
helpfully organize a state health education committee 
which will devise a program of state action for the 
improvement of health education. Similar action can 
be taken by local groups. Efforts of this nature by all 
units of our association can exert a significant influ- 
ence on health education of the future. It is suggested 
that the officers of each unit of our Association study 
the health education program that is now in effect and 
develop the organization that is needed to expand and 
improve it. 

Emphasis is here placed on organizational proce- 
dures because it appears that in most localities the big 
problem is to plan ways for putting into practice what 
is generally accepted as theory. Health is almost uni- 
versally accepted as an objective of education, and 
numerous reports have outlined the type of program 
which will best help students attain that objective. Our 
task is to see that such programs are inaugurated in 
every school in the country. 

Schools need not and should not work alone in the 
development of effective, functional health education. 
Both official and voluntary health agencies are con- 
cerned with the health of children and are desirous of 
helping schools in every way possible. The adult health 
education work of these groups supports and comple- 
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ments the school’s health education efforts. Leadershj 
from the various units of our Association wil] find 
rich resources in the personnel of other groups anq 
will receive strength and encouragement from work; 
cooperatively with all community groups which aim to 
protect and improve health. 

Health education has proved its value as a method 
of improving the health of individuals and commynj- 
ties. Conducted by well prepared teachers and coordj- 
nated with the work of community agencies, health 
education can improve the nutrition of children, help 
children secure needed medical and dental care, jp. 
crease the number of children vaccinated, immunized, 
and x-rayed, and reduce the number of children killed 
or injured by accidents. Furthermore, health education 
enables children to learn how to live healthfully and 
how to use modern knowledge to combat disease and 
enrich life. Let us use health education fully, effectively, 
and intelligently as a means of building:a healthier and 
happier nation—Charles C. Wilson, Vice President, 


-Health Education. 


Facilities for Leisure 


(Continued from Page 550) 


participation in physical education and recreation activities, 
especially sports. People are becoming aware of what's 
good for them. 

Harriet: Precisely! The leisure time we now have, together 
with the increased leisure we can expect in the future, re- 
quires careful planning. The kind of recreation which people 
provide for themselves, as a part of their national life, 
largely determines the kind of society they build and the 
kind of national culture they develop. 

Tom: Since I’ve been a member of the school committee, 
I’ve come to realize that the educative process does not 
stop when classes are dismissed in the afternoon. 

Dick: No, indeed! Some of our best lessons of cooperation, 
taking turns, getting along with others, respect for au- 
thority, playing according to the rules, and_ satisfaction 
through achievement, are learned on the playing field and 
during the play time of the individual. 

Tom: Credit must go to youth agencies, churches, park boards, 
recreation commissions as well as to the schools for carry- 
ing on this extended program of physical and mental health, 
and character development. Harriet, am I correct in as- 
suming that we need cooperative planning here? 

Harriet: You're right as rain, Tom. School buildings be- 
come obsolete and deteriorate in 40 to 70 years. Therefore, 
in the half century of the school’s existence, public invest- 
ments in the plant should be protected by securing the great- 
est dividends. The widest use of its facilities for the educa- 
tion and recreation of all children and adults is justification 
for the expenditure of public funds. 

Dick: When I went to school, the setup was designed with 
only a narrow “Three R’s” concept of public education. 
No indoor or outdoor space for physical education and 
recreation ! 

Tom: Only the vacant lot! Today city kids can’t even find . 
that! School houses now are being built at considerable 
expense and designed with a more realistic idea of educa- 
tion. But too often, they stand idle, with doors and _play- 
ground gates tightly locked, after school hours and over 
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weekends, holidays, and vacations. It’s a sorry situation 
indicating poor administration and poor planning. 

Dick: Because, as taxpayers learn to their sorrow, when 

eation demands and needs increase these facilities will 
to be duplicated at public expense. 

Horriet: I'd like to put in a thought — our traditional idea 
of parks visualizes them as places of beauty and centers 
of conservation without regard for their use as areas for 
recreation. Is that good? 

Dick: Not necessarily ! 

Horriet: I like green grass as much as anyone, but I love 
healthy children. We must have both — and the children 
should come first. 

Tom: I'd say we need some community planning at this 
point, rather than piece-meal, independent thought. Shouldn’t 
the basis for our master plan be a study by our community 
of its own needs? 

Dick and Harriet: (together) It should! 

Tom: And, I believe a central planning group and the pub- 
fic and voluntary agencies should be invited to participate 
in the study. 

Dick: Underlying this planning, there must be a belief. Com- 
munities need- to prdmote the widespread achievement of 
human welfare in a free and democratic society. If we fai! 
to recognize the worth of the individual and provide for 
his development in our society, we're lost! 

Harriet: I'd like to see the park-school center considered 
as a major facility in the neighborhood and community. It 
would combine park, school, and recreation facilities and 
would be more than a grouping on a single site. Here is 
a unit that could be the educational, cultural, and social 
center of the neighborhood. It could provide for the elemen- 
tary and high school programs, and at the same time give 
adults an expanding program of recreation activities. 

Tom: Harriet, you’ve had a brain wave. The park-school 
center idea is a good one! Surely, World War Ii empha- 
sized the urgent need for functionally designed facilities 
and re-emphasized past faulty facility planning and waste- 
ful use of existing resources. Now, Dick, who should do 
this functional planning? 

Dick: We should bring together the school administrators, 
physical educators, athletic directors, health educators, city 
park and recreation directors, architects, engineers, and city 
planners in order to determine common principles and stand- 
ards for community-wide, interrelated facilities. 

Tom: Right! 


Dick: And while the architect should have the last word 
in any decision concerning stresses, strains, acoustics, and 
appearance, the educator should make recommendations re- 
garding the functional purposes of the school plant and ad- 
joining outdoor facilities. And others will have good rec- 
ommendations in the joint planning and development of 
such a unit for programming year-round recreation and edu- 
cation activities. 

Tom: What are the outdoor facilities needed for such a pro- 
gram, Harriet? 

Harriet: Outdoors, we need the play lot for pre-school young- 
sters, the playground, the play field, the large park, and 
other areas to serve special uses like swimming pools, ap- 
paratus area, and other adult space for quiet games and 
general sociability with tables, benches, and shade. 

Tom: You've mentioned some facilities which hadn’t occurred 
to me. Now, Dick, what do you think the indoor facilities 
should include? 

Dick: Indoors, we'll need gymnasiums, swimimng pools, and 
other auxiliary teaching and recreation rooms. To meet 
total recreation needs, we’d want to provide health edication 
and health service facilities, auditorium, cafeteria, library, 
choral. and instrumental- music. rooms; visual aids, crafts, 
art and dramatic rooms; and industrial and agricultural 
shops. 

Tom: That’s a lot! 

Dick: There’s more! Don’t forget the service and adminis- 
trative facilities; the dressing, locker, shower and towel- 
ing rooms, team-community rooms, storage and drying 
rooms, rest rooms, offices, supervisory station, custodial 
rooms, and laundry. Eventually we'll want to plan for a 
stadium and field house. 

Tom: That’s a complete bill of particulars, I’d say — and 
thank you very much, Harriet and Dick. You’ve been more 
than helpful. I’m sure we'll want to proceed with this type 
of unified planning here to take care of our needs. I hope 
every community in our nation will do the same. During 
a war we realize that the strength of the nation and its 
ability to prepare quickly depend in large measure on the 
physical fitness, mental alertness, emotional stability, and 
the specialized training of its youth, We must not be less 
sensitive to the importance of these basic needs for youth 
and adults in school and in their leisure during peacetime. 

Surely, this will help to strengthen our foundations of free- 
dom. 

Sound: Music as needed and closing announcement. «a» 
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The Reading Section 


Kooks and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organisation or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books ... 


Biology and Human Affairs. John W. Ritchie. 


Yonkers-On-Hudson, 

984 pages, $3.40. 

This book contains the materials for a high school bisheny 
course organized so as to direct attention to some of the wider 
educational objectives. An effort has been made to develop 
an understanding of the method and scope of biology and an 
appreciation , of the importance of extending its applications 
to human social affairs. Special attention has been given to 
building a conception of biology as a practical subject that is 
to be applied and used. Consequently it has been presented 
in terms of human living to a greater extent than is custom- 
ary in biology textbooks 


Physiology of Exercise. Laurence E. Morehouse and Augus- 
tus T. Miller, Jr. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, 1948. 327 pages, $4.75. 

This new book covers research in the physiology of exer- 
cise carried on in the Harvard Fatigue Laboratory. The 
authors believe that the physical potentialities of the human 
body are best revealed by an analysis of the manner in which 
they meet the exacting requirements of exercise. Only an 
elementary knowledge of some of the basic principles of chem- 
istry and physics has been assumed on the part of the reader 
and an attempt has been made to provide the essential physi- 
ological background which is necessary for an understanding 
of the response of the body to exercise. 


Physical Education: Interpretations and Objectives. Jay B. 
Nash. New York City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
44th Street, 1948. 272 pages, $3.00. 

In this volume the author investigates the place of educa- 
tion in a democracy, indicates the specific contributions of 
physical education to general educational objectives, and shows 
the relationship between physical education as a _ teaching 
subject and democratic outcomes in terms of health, recre- 
ation, and citizenship. It is suitable as a text for courses in 
foundations, principles, philosophy, and physiology and is in- 
tended for use by administrators, supervisors, instructors, 
students, parents. 


Physiology of Muscular Activity. Edward C. Schneider and 
Peter V. Karpovich. 3rd edition. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., Washington Square, 1948. 313 pages. 

In the preparation of the third edition of this book an at- 
tempt has been made to adapt it primarily to the needs of 
students of physical education. It clarifies the physiologic 
processes underlying bodily activities, and applies the facts 
to practical problems of training, staleness, fatigue, and physi- 
cal fitness. New material is included on body types, posture, 
health and physical fitness, longevity, etc. : 


Power Golf. Ben Hogan. New York City 18: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1948. 166 pages, $3.00. 

Here the author analyzes his own game in simple language 
and illustrates the text with action shots on the practice tee. 
His grip, stance, swing, power drives, and variation shots are 
all described in detail. Discussions on how to practice and 
how to develop better powers of concentration are also 
included. 


Physical Education Methods for Elementary Schools. Elizabeth 
L. Sehon, Marian H. Anderson, Winifred W. Hodgins, 
Gladys R. Van Fossen. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
Washington Square, 1948. 469 pages, $3.75. 

The materials in this book are arranged so as to be of 
greatest value in helping the elementary teacher to provide 
the child with an integrated activity program through which 


_ New edition. 
New York: World Book Co., 1941. 
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he can acquire the necessary neuromuscular skills, attitudes, 
and desires. Teaching method is related to practical material ~ 
for activity procedure. 


Recent Publications... 


Canoeing Standards and Graded Classifications, Report of 
the Commiitee on Camping of the New England Section of 
the American Camping Association. American Camping As. 
sociation, Inc., 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, II, 
16 pages, 50c. (A guide to a standardized progression of teach- 
ing for canoeing instructors.) 


Fit for Tomorrow. Special Supplement No. 5 to Canada’s 
Health & Welfare. Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Jackson Building, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. (Note; This 
supplement was issued simultaneously with a film of the same 
name available from the National Film Board of Canada, 
626 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or 84 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois.) 


Fun for the Family in Akron. Recreation Department, 325 
Locust Street, Akron 3, Ohio. 6 pages, free. (Brief survey 
of the program of the Recreation Department in Akron for 
1947.) 


Outdoor Sports Manual. Compiled by editors of Popular 
Mechanics magazine. Popular Mechanics Press, 200 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 156 pages, $2.00. (A manual 
providing practical information for the fisherman, hunter, 
camper, trapper, archer, and boatman.) 


Swimming Pool Operation. Circular No. 125. Division of 
Sanitary Engineering, State Department of Public Health, 
Springfield, Illinois. 60 pages. (Suggestions for sanitary pool 
operation. ) 


Official Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1948-50 (Women). Janelle 
S. Parrett and Hope Smith, ed. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
44th Street, New York City 18, or AAHPER, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 134 pages, 50c. (Official 
rules and tennis-badminton standards.) 


Official Soccer-Speedball Guide Including Field Ball, 1948- 
50 (Women). A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City 18, or AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 136 pages, 50c. (Official rules and soccer-speed- 
ball standards. ) 


Emergency Rehabilitation Factors, I, and Gross Rehabilita- 
tion Factors, II. Massachusetts Tuberculosis League, Inc. 1148 
Little Building, Boston 16, Mass. I, 23 pages, II, 20 pages, free. 
(Case studies in tuberculosis. ) 

Free Teaching Aids in 14 Subjects. Compiled by Lili Heim- 
ers. New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 53 pages, $1.00. (A list of addresses from which 
may be obtained free charts and maps, publications and pictures, 
useful to teachers of all age groups.) 


A Statewide Nutrition Program. West Virginia State Nu- 
trition Committee. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 145 pages, free. (Interim report of 
statewide program for good breakfasts covering activities com- 
pleted through December, 1947.) 

Relative Slipperiness of Floor and Deck Surfaces. Percy A. 
Sigler. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 10c. 
(For physical education and recreation workers. ) 

My Reflections. Iris Boulton. National Dairy Council, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 12c. (Self-evaluation booklet for girls de- 
veloped by high school students with adult guidance.) Also 
teacher’s supplement and four posters, “How Do You Stand,” 
“How Do You Walk,” “How Do You Sit,” “Horrible Habits,” 
for 30c. 
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